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Doorways to Protection 


Main Entrance to the Home Office 


Building of the Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Undiminished Service Facilities 


For Producers and 


Policyholders Alike 


T has been a notable achievement to maintain the many activities of this organiza- 


tion through the period of economic uncertainty from which the country is at 


last emerging. 


There has been no curtailing of AZtna coast-to-coast claim service. Neither has 


there been any lessening of service for Etna agents. As a striking example of the 


way in which the 4tna organization has carried on, we would mention particularly 


the sales training advantages offered them. 


Atna Sales Instruction 


Etna Sales Six sales schools are held at 
Course the Home Office each year, 
the course consisting of five 
weeks’ intensive study and discussion under 
the leadership of men specially qualified by 
experience in insurance selling and by teach- 
ing ability. 
As a result, those agents who complete the 
course are more competent insurance advisers 
than they would be without this valuable 
training, thus benefitting both their clients 
and themselves. 


Home Study Supplementing the work of 
the school is a comprehensive 
correspondence course cover- 
ing the principal forms of casualty and marine 
insurance and fidelity and surety bonds. There 
are almost always two thousand or more Etna- 
izers enrolled for this series of practical lessons. 
A company magazine and 
several other interesting and 
instructive periodicals issued at regular inter- 
vals also keep AEtna agents informed regard- 
ing the business. 


Course 


Publications 


It Pays to be Atna-ized 
It Pays to be an Atna-izer 


THE AETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
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This Week: 


DIABETES 

Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman presents his an- 
nual study of diabetes mortality in this 
week's issue. The breakdown of the figures 
offers some interesting data. For instance, 
Chicago, listed with the five largest cities, 
shows a death rate of 27.8 per 100,000 of 
population. This figure is just slightly over 
that reported in 1931 when it was 27.4. 
The leading city in this group is New York, 
with 29.3. Among the larger cities of the 
country, Detroit falls away under the high 
mark with a rate of 15.3 for 1931 and 17.0 
for 1932. The variance of the statistics also 
is interesting. Williamsport, Pa., had a 
death rate of 56.5, thereby establishing a 
record; McKeesport, Pa., on the other hand, 
reported only 1.8. This feature starts on 
page 10. 


HOME OFFICE 

One of the most beautiful home office 
buildings in America is that of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life Insurance Company in 
Philadelphia. The cover shows the main 
entrance to the building and a descriptive 
article on page 14 gives an idea of the 
layout of the plant. While the officials of 
the company are proud—and justly so—of 
their building and grounds, they take more 
pride in the manner in which it is laid out. 


* * * 


NEWSPAPER LEADS 

W. E. Cox, Pittsburgh agent, continues 
his intriguing series of articles entitled 
“Headline Prospecting.” He tells how an 
everyday newspaper story gave him a new 
client and how that client gave him some 
others. It pays to read the papers with an 
insurance eye. 


Next Week: 


CASUALTY BY STATES 


A two-page table showing the volume 
of business written for each line of casual- 
ty, surety, and miscellaneous insurance in 
each of the forty-eight states and the 
provinces of Canada. 








New Laws and New Business 


HE recent congress enacted many laws patent and pointed 
in their direction. Business recovery at an accelerated 
pace inspired and motivated. Industry in all its concep- 
tions, finance, agriculture and commerce is forced thereby to 
major revisions in practices tantamount to a basic upheaval. 

As with every new law, the industrial recovery legislation 
of definite intent must be brought into actual use before a 
true estimate can be had on its worth and scope. As in the 
erection of a building so in the economic structure a brace or 
a prop placed to support one point places a stress at some 
other juncture apparently unrelated. Obviously, thorough 
study must be made by every industry to ascertain what 
burden or benefit, if any, each law may place upon its particular 
business. Frequently restrictive legislation on one branch 
may produce advantageous results to a seemingly unconnected 
one. 

Life insurance viewed the Glass-Steagall Bank Bill primarily 
to note its direct bearing on life underwriting. Superficially 
considered none were indicated. In practical operation there 
is disclosed a result which if underwriters take proper advan- 
tage should prove most beneficial as a source of new and 
profitable business. Limitation of interest payments on time 
deposits of large amounts is causing the transfer of these 
funds to savings banks. The alert life underwriter will prepare 
a list of prospects so affected. To these men he should be 
well able to present effective reasons why life insurance could 
better serve their interests. Surely a better return can be 
obtained through the purchase of single premium life insur- 
ance or single premium annuities than is possible in savings 
banks. The estate of the individual is automatically enhanced; 
the earning power of his money is increased; the long term 
investment feature has greater accretion possibilities; and 
above all, the future of dependents is more permanently and 
securely safeguarded. 

Unquestionably an analysis of many of the other laws com- 
prising the national industrial recovery group will reveal 
other instances which may be turned into income producing 
leads for life insurance men. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ANNUITY 





Origin and Development 
Of the Contract Which 


Guarantees for Life a 


Non-Fluctuating Income 


By 
DAVID A. LUNDEN-MOORE 


Creator of the Charts: “Is Life Insur- 
ance a Good Investment?” and “Are 
You Sure of Your Income?” 


PART | 


NSURANCE first made its appearance in Europe in the 

twelfth century but only in the form of Marine protec- 

tion. The first English statute relating to Marine Insur- 
ance was passed in 1601. 

Under William III, the State borrowed money on a Life 
Annuity basis and paid 14 per cent without discrimination 
of age. Strange to say, very few made use of the offer. 

In 1706 the Bishop of Oxford and Sir Thomas Allen ap- 
plied to Queen Anne for a charter to form a society whereby 
they might provide for their families. The application was 
successful and the Amicable Society was organized. The 
most extraordinary feature about this Society was the 
method of paying premiums. The age of the insured, from 
twelve to forty-five, made no difference whatsoever. The 
physical condition of the applicant was not considered at 
all. Each person paid £7.10.0 as entrance fee and £6.4.0 per 
annum thereafter for life. 


A Strange Conception of Life Statistics 

Sir William Petty, in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, wrote a book on life statistics under the most unusual 
title: “ESSAY ON POLITICAL ARITHMETIC CON- 
CERNING THE GROWTH OF THE CITY OF LONDON, 
WITH MEASURES, PERIODS, CAUSES AND CONSE- 
QUENCES THEREOF.” 

Here is what he said: 

1. The Population of London doubles in 40 years. 

of England in 360 years. 
2. The Growth of London must and will stop by itself be- 

fore the nineteenth century. 


That 


“ 


DAVID A. LUNDEN-MOORE 





3. The World will be fully peopled within the next 2000 

years. 

Before the fifteenth century, direct insurance of human 
lives was considered immoral or a mere form of gambling 
and was prohibited in France and other countries of Europe. 
The first life policy was issued in England by a group of 
speculators in the amount of $2,000 with a premium of 
$80.00 per thousand. 

It was underwritten by sixteen people. Inasmuch as the 
policy was good for one year only, the age of the assured 
was rarely considered except in the advanced stage of life. 
The assured died after eleven months and ten days. The 
underwriters refused to pay, claiming that a year was equal 
to twelve months of twenty-eight days each, 336 days, while 
the insured died much later. The court, of course, decided 
against the underwriters. 

Insurance was a very vague science until definite attempts 
were made to calculate the probability of life. Jacques 
Bernoulli, celebrated French mathematician, made the first 
scientific study of this subject. 

The first attempt to organize an insurance company was 
made in London in 1699 by the Society of Assurance for 
Widows and Orphans. The greatest contribution to the 
science of life insurance was made by Dr. Halley in his 
report to the Royal Society in 1693 on “The Degrees of Mor- 
tality of Mankind,” but even Dr. Halley’s calculations were 
hopelessly inaccurate because he assumed that the popula- 
tion of a given city or country was stationary. 

Life insurance has made enormous progress jin the last 
twenty-five years. The modern policy has practically no 
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restrictions of any kind. It is inter- 
esting to compare a modern life insur- 
ance contract with one issued many 
years ago in this country. The follow- 
ing extracts are from a $5,000 life in- 
surance policy written by the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life Insurance Company 
vt Boston on the life of Daniel Web- 
ster. 


Daniel Webster's Policy 


“Stipulation as to Payment of Prem- 
iums: 

“Deposit to be made every year dur- 
ing the continuance of this policy (with 
a reasonable increase for removal to 
the City of Washington or any town 
or city containing fifty thousand inhab- 
itants, and residence there for one year 
or more, such increase to be deter- 
mined by the directors of the company, 
not exceeding 50 per cent). 

“Traveling Restrictions: 

“Provided, however, and this Policy 
is made upon condition, that in case the 
said D. Webster shall die upon the 
seas, the same shall be void and of no 
effect. The risk is, however, to con- 
tinue under this Policy, on any passage 
by the said D. Webster by water, coast- 
wise, as a passenger in any usual route 
of public travel, within soundings, by 
the usual mode of conveyance along the 
coast of the United States, New Bruns- 
wick or Nova Scotia, nor further north 
than Halifax. 

“This policy is also made upon con- 
dition, that, in case the said D. Webs- 
ter shall, without the consent of said 
company previously given in writing, 
pass beyond the limits of the United 
States, (excepting into the British 
provinces of N Brunswick or Nova 
Scotia, or those parts of the two Cana- 
das south of the forty-eighth degree of 
North Latitude,) or shall without such 
consent, go and remain for one month 
or more, between the first day of May 
and last of October, South of the South- 
ern Boundaries of Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, or West of the river Mississippi; 
or shall enter into any military or naval 
service, this policy shall be null and 
void and of no effect.” 

In 1772 William Gordon of Boston, 
submitted a plan for making provisions 
for widows by Annuities. We find the 
following record: 

“The painful circumstances in which 
numbers are involved, when aged, or de- 
prived of that, or those, on whom their 
support chiefly depended, are too no- 
torious to require a recital. 

“But the same Divine Wisdom, which 
allows and orders the existence of these 
calamities, has mercifully so directed 
its manner, as to admit of their being 
greatly alleviated, by the joint endeav- 
ors of mankind. 

“Casualties, decays and death cannot 
be prevented, and separately considered 
appear to be under no particular regu- 
lation; and yet, when viewed collec- 
tively, are in certain proportions, as has 
been confirmed by long and repeated 
observation; so that many by cooperat- 
ing with each other, may secure in- 
dividuals from these hardships they 
must otherwise experience.” 

Gordon submits a report of the Lon- 
don Annuity Society established in 1765 
with a description of the mathematical 
calculations made on the subject of An- 


nuities by the Rev. Dr. Price. 
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Gordon suggested a similar society 
for Boston. The first proper organiza- 
tion to issue Annuities in the United 
States was organized in Philadelphia 
in 1809 under the title of “The Penn- 
sylvania Company for insurances on 
lives and granting of Annuities.” The 
company is still doing business today. 

Annuities have developed at a very 
moderate rate in this country until re- 
cent years. But after the World War, 
due to changed conditions, the Annuity 
has made marvelous progress. The un- 
fortunate experiences in speculation in 
the last few years have taught the 
public a lasting lesson. 

It is very reasonable to believe that 
during our present generation, and 
many years thereafter, Annuities will 
continue to grow in popularity. 

Annuities were in use in Europe 
much earlier than life insurance. As 
in life insurance, the most important 
problem was to find an expression or 
relationship between mortality and 
premium rates. 

The first formula in relation to that 
subject was calculated by Abraham De- 
Moivre. This formula was: “Out of 
eighty-six children born at a given 
time, one will die every year until the 
last dies between the ages of eighty- 
five and eighty-six.” This particular 
formula was more or less agreeably cor- 
rect in the middle ages but failed ut- 
terly thereafter. DeMoivre’s formula 
is not being used any more. There is 
no distinct and scientific formula that 
can give the rate of mortality. 

It is impossible to fix the exact date 
when Annuities on lives were brought 
into practice. Most of the best in- 
formed writers agree that the first 
judicial occasion for valuing Annuities 
on lives arose in consequence of the 
Falcidian Law (Lex Falcidia de Lega- 
tio), which in B. C. 40 was adopted in 
the Roman empire; and which declared 
that a testator should not give more 
than three-fourths of his property in 
legacies, and thus one-fourth was re- 
quired to be secured to his legal heirs. 
It became necessary, in the execution 
of this law, to value all such legacies 
as annuities for life. It is possible that 
several means of accomplishing this 
were attempted. 

Several centuries ago many Euro- 
pean municipalities and central gov- 
ernments made a practice of borrowing 
money on an Annuity basis, the gov- 
ernment promising to pay the lender 
an income for life. The early Egyp- 
tians were quite familiar with the dif- 
ferent forms of Annuities; so were the 
early Romans. 

In Central Europe, during the elev- 
enth century, the Counts and Barons 
were forced to hire mercenaries to fight 
their petty battles. Much of this ex- 
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pense was met by selling Annuities to 
their subjects. 

In 1282 the king of Scotland gave 
Eric, king of Norway, a marriage por- 
tion of 14,000 marks with his daughter; 
reserving to himself an option of giving 
a life-rent of lands of the annual value 
of 700 marks as an equivalent for half 
that sum. The annuity on the life of 
Margaret, then in her twenty-first year, 
was thus valued at 10 years’ purchase. 
Whether this was the rule of the period, 
or merely an accident, cannot be de- 
termined. 

In 1740 the city of Genoa had an 
outstanding obligation in Annuities in 
the amount of eleven million lire and 
in 1597 the total increased to forty- 
three million lire. This particular 
method of borrowing money was known 
in Genoa under the name of “Mantes 
Pietatis.” 


Municipal Finance Annuities 


The Annuity method of municipal 
financing was most lucrative in Ger- 
many and in 1350 a law was passed 
forbidding private citizens to deal in 
Annuities, leaving the privilege entirely 
to the government. 

In Tournai, France, there is on file 
an Annuity certificate dating back to 
1229. Documents for the years 1304 
and 1323 clearly indicate that Annuity 
payments were made on the basis of 
eleven to fourteen per cent without dis- 
crimination of age. 

By way of preface to the history of 
life Annuities in England it seems nec- 
essary to call attention to the fact that 
in earlier times all interest for the use 
of money was absolutely forbidden: 
first, by the canons of the Church, and 
afterwards by direct legal enactment; 
while in many parts of the continent 
of Europe, where the power of the 
Church was more despotic, the prohibi- 
tion was even more severe. The first 
real enactment against usury in Great 
Britain (for the distinction between 
usury and interest had not been then 
created) was in the reign of Richard 
I, A. D. 1197, forbidding Christians to 
take any recompense for money lent. 
Other similar enactments followed. The 
Jews do not appear to have been pro- 
hibited in the enactment of Richard; 
and they and the Lombards became 
the great money lenders of Europe. 

As the law did not recognize the lend- 
ing of money at usance, it could not 
impose any limits upon the rate of in- 
terest charged. Illegal lending of money 
at exorbitant interest rates was quite 
rampant. . 

Hence, a law was passed in 1545, 
under Henry VIII, restricting the rate 
of interest to 10 per cent. 

In 1624 the legal rate of interest in 
England was reduced from 10 to 8 per 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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With the Editors 


A Forward Step 


ee ae is attempting to 


do the right thing in workmen’s 
compensation insurance. At least 
Governor Pinchot has called for a 


series of public hearings on the sub- 
ject, to which all parties in interest 
have been invited. Discussions are to 
be centered around “the legal and 
practical aspects of the compensation 
law.” 

It is an ambitious topic, but some- 
thing may come of it. Certainly, con- 
stant airing is needed if ever the pub- 
lic is to know just how unsatisfactory 
conditions are. Compensation insur- 
ance is no better off than it was a year 
ago; it may be worse. It is obvious 
that the decreased total underwriting 
loss registered by the companies last 
year can be due to nothing else but 
shrunken payrolls, closed industries, 
and to the increasing liberality of com- 
pensation administrators. Experience 
now developing is on what stock com- 
panies consider inadequate rates since 
most of their petitions a year ago for 
new rates were lost or granted only 
in meager parts. Such a condition 
practically guarantees unfavorable re- 
sults, and certainly it cannot be long 
before the companies try again to pro 
tect their interests with the issuance 
of a new program. 

If the Pennsylvania hearings are an 
indication that a new official point of 
view is emerging, it is a good sign. 
The delegation of James A. Beha, Wil- 
liam Leslie, William P. Cavanaugh, F. 
Robertson Jones and P. Tecumseh 
Sherman, appointed by the executive 
committee of the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters to 
present stock casualty interests at the 
hearings in July, can be interpreted as 
an earnest effort to assist in improving 
conditions. The experience, knowl- 
edge and opinions of these men will 
give an expert tone to the proceedings. 

Pennsylvania agents ought to sup- 
port them. They, too, should be pres- 
ent to corroborate the evidence and 
tacitly to negate the accusation that 
many of their members obstructed the 
1932 program. Employers, workmen 
and insurance authorities should join 
the agents and the companies in work- 
ing out a practical solution of the 
problem. 

If all the interests are brought to- 
gether in harmony, the results of the 
hearings will certainly be interesting 
and valuable, and perhaps will contain 
suggestions and plans for practical im- 
provement. 


Wage Conditions in Twenty- 
five Industries 

MONG insurance salesmen in vari- 
we ous lines, it is chiefly the man on 
the debit whose production reacts di- 
rectly with each swing of the eco- 
nomic pendulum. Industrial insurance 
policyholders are the first to get wage 
cuts, and the first to get wage in- 
creases. Ability to purchase and pay 
for insurance varies with this class of 
prospect from week to week and from 
month to month. Accordingly, it is 
wise for the solicitor who writes such 
business to keep in close touch with 
working conditions in the various 
trades. Appended below, for example, 
is a little table which should prove use- 
ful to industrial agents in their can- 
vassing. It is compiled by the Na- 





LET’S BE COCKY AGAIN 

—I recently attended a meet- 
ing of the sales representa- 
tives of a large manufactur- 
ing firm. 

—The sales manager in his 
opening address which, by 
the way, held a mighty 
punch, said: 

“It’s my impression that 
you men have lost much of 
your confidence and even 
self-respect during the past 
two years. We’re all human 
and I suppose it’s perfectly 
natural for you to have felt 
that way. But right now is 
no time for any of us to 
pamper an inferiority com- 
plex. 

“We all know our product 
is a mighty good product. 
We know it’s even better 
this year than it was a year 
ago. Therefore I want you 
all to become cocky again. 
Then you'll fight harder 
and sales will increase all 
along the line.” 

—To be cocky is to be con- 
fident, courageous, aggres- 
sive, full of fight, in defense 
of your product, sure with- 
out doubt that you’re going 
to win in the battle for 
business. 

—Most of us have been cock- 
eyed long enough. Let’s be 
a bit more cocky from now 
on. 

Everit B, TERHUNE. 








tional Industrial Conference Board 
and shows the hourly wages, the hours 
of work per week, and the weekly 
earnings for the month of May in 25 
industrial groups. 


Hourly Hours Weekly 
wages of work earnings 


Farm implements 51 32.3 $16.45 
Automobile 567 36.4 20.66 
Boot and shoe 391 41.2 16.09 
Chemical 457 39.5 18.05 
Cotton—North 297 47.6 14.15 
Electrical mfg. 542 33.8 18.30 
Furniture . 879 33.2 12.58 
Hosiery knit goods .329 40.2 13.21 
Iron and steel A79 =35.1 16.81 
Leather tanning 406 45. 18.30 
Lumber millwork .. .38 38. 14.42 
Meat packing 395 49.3 19.48 
Paint varnish 458 43.6 19.96 
Paper pulp 415 40.9 16.94 
Paper products 421 426 # £17.91 
Book job printing.. .677 38.1 25.78 
News mag. printing .73 39.3 28.75 
Rubber 565 34.1 19.26 
Silk 234 40.9 13.64 
Wool 342 41.5 14.19 
Foundries 469 33.8 15.85 
Machine tools 546 31.5 17.22 
Heavy equipment . .53g 29.9 15.95 
Hardware parts 44 323 £14.19 
Other fdy. products .455 32.8 14.94 
All 453 37.4 16.71 


The Diabetes Record 


TATISTICS make pretty dry read- 
S ing to the layman—and there are 
too many laymen in the life insurance 
business—but an insurance man will 
follow the mortality data to the final 
decimal. It means, in the end, that an 
agent will become known in the home 
office as a competent agent, or that he 
will achieve the reputation of being 
someone whose every application must 
be checked very carefully. 

One of the headaches that home of- 
fice underwriters have to contend with 
is diabetes. Some years ago medical 
science thought it had this problem well 
in hand, what with insulin, diet, etc., 
but the registration area in the United 
States shows that the death rate from 
this cause marked a new high in 1932. 
It pays to keep informed and to guard 
against hazardous risks. 

The death rate for cities of the 
United States, which have furnished 
uniform data for the past two decades, 
shows a marked increase. In 1912 the 
mortality record for 50 American cities 
was 15.9 per 100,000 population. In 
1931 it was 24.6; in 1932, 26.3. 
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Time 
Weekly News Review 


Insurance Commissioners of Mis- 
souri, Arkansas and Oklahoma ap- 
prove the consolidation of the 
American National Assurance Com- 
pany and the Central States Life In- 
surance Company, both of St. Louis, 
under the name of the latter com- 


pany. 





Receivership of the Royal Union 
Life Insurance Company of Des 
Moines, la., is made permanent by 
Federal Judge Dewey, who names 
L. A. Andrews, state superintendent 
of banking, and E. W. Clark, com- 
missioner of insurance, as co-receiv- 
ers. 





W. J. Dawson of Rapid City, is ap- 
pointed insurance commissioner of 
South Dakota, succeeding C. R. Hors- 
will, in the place of Don. C. Lewis 
who resigned because of ill health. 





Don C. Lewis, former commissioner 
of insurance of South Dakota, who 
was reappointed to take office July 
| but resigned because of ill health, 
dies at his home in Pierre, S. D. 





H. B. Arnold, president of the Mid- 
land Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
dies suddenly at his home in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, from a heart attack. 





Dr. H. E. Flansburg is elected med- 
ical director of the Bankers Life In- 
surance Company of Nebraska to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of 
Dr. A. R. Mitchell. 





The John C. McNamara Organiza- 
tion, one of the largest general agen- 
cies in New York City and formerly 
representing the Guardian Life In- 
surance Company, is appointed a 
general agency of the Travelers In- 
surance Company of Hartford. 





Directors of the New Amsterdam 
Casualty Company propose to trans- 
fer $2,500,00C from capital to surplus 
and contingency reserve, and to make 
the authorized capital of the com- 
pany $2,500,000 by reducing par 
value of stock from $10 to $5 and 
issuing 50,000 new shares. 





Roscoe D. Hyer, cashier of the 
America Fore group, dies following 
a heart attack. 





F. W. Snyder is appointed mana- 


ger of the Economic Mututal Fire | 
Insurance Company, Ottawa, Can., to | 


fill vacancy caused by the death of 
William Schmalz, former managing 
director. 


The main operating office of the 
Georgia Home Insurance Company 
has been transferred from Colum- 
bus, Ga., to the New York Office 
of the Home of New York. 





Directors of the Boston Insurance 
Company have declared the regular 
semi-annual dividend of $8 a share, 
$4 being payable July | to stock- 
holders of record June 20 and $4 
being payable October 2 to stock- 
holders of record September 20. 
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Summer Complaint 








SOUNDINGS 


| ————By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 


HE SPECTATOR numbers among its 

subscribers and warm friends quite a 

few individuals who are not directly 
concerned with the insurance business at all. 
Insurance influences so strongly, however, 
the national economic picture that many men 
of affairs find it to their advantage to keep 
abreast of insurance developments through 
reading regularly one of its trade publica- 
tions. Such a one is Percy C. Magnus, known 
intimately to many insurance people through 
his association with the Drug and Chemical 
Club of New York, of which he was formerly 
president. 

In his capacity as president of the New York 
Board of Trade, Mr. Magnus reports this week news 
far transcending in importance, we think, the con- 
troversial columns on page 1 of our leading dailies 
which have come over the cables from London. After 
a sweeping survey in which business conditions in 
more than 100 leading cities were checked by the 
reports of local trade boards, chambers of commerce, 
etc., the New York Board finds the improvement 




















| marked and widespread, noting specifically increases 


in the number of people employed, the hours of work 
per employee, total pay rolls and in the rate of 
wages paid; also gains in postoffice receipts, bank 
clearances, electric and gas consumption, telephones, 
industrial production, wholesale and retail sales. 
Every business index, in all but a few isolated sec- 
tions, is up. 

The reports are convincing and Mr. Magnus’ com- 
ment upon them is forthright. He says: 

“Upon reading the reports that have reached us 
from business organizations throughout the United 
States the conclusion is inescapable that the depres- 
sion is over and we are well on the way to recovery. 
The four months of March, April, May and June 
witnessed economic changes of colossal propor- 
ee 
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lid 
Current Economic Trends 


Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
tells World Economic Conference 
that domestic program of price rais- 
ing is paramount, limiting American 
cooperation as far as stabilization of 
the dollar and the gold bloc man- 
euvers are concerned. 





General price rise in steel ex- 
pected for the third quarter of the 
year fails to materialize, encourag- 
ing commitments to cover the entire 
quarter, and production is speeded 
up to nearly 55 per cent of capacity 
for the week. 





Composite average of 70 industrials 
on the New York Stock Exchange, ac- 
cording to the New York Herald 
Tribune, closed Monday of last week 
at 127.81 and closed Saturday at 
129.15. 


Composite average of 30 rails 
closed Monday at 39.55 and closed 
Saturday at 43.20. 








Composite average of 30 bonds 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
closed Monday at 86.25 and closed 
Saturday at 43.20. 





Wheat futures scored one of the 
most sensational advances in the his- 
tory of the Chicago Board of Trade 
last week, prices breaking through 
$1! and advancing to the best level 
since September, 1930. 





Cotton futures forged vigorously 
ahead to gains of 88 to 10! points 
subsequently losing about two-thirds 
of the advance, but a strong recov- 
ery left final quotations 61 to 66 
points, or $3.05 to $3.30 a bale, net 
higher for the week. 





Electric production for the week 
ended June 24 totaled 1,598,136,000 
kilowatt hours, compared with 1,440,- 
541,000 in the corresponding week 
last year, an increase of 10.9 per 
cent and the largest gain since the 
week of October 5, 1929. 





Average commodity prices, accord- 
ing to Dun's Review, increased 65 
per cent during June, following an 
average increase of 454 per cent in 
May and 4!/, per cent in April. 





The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration has distributed $2,636,046,- 
740 in cash since its establishment 
in February, 1932, through June 26, 
and has collected in repayment to it 
loans aggregating $570,762,971. 





Shares listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange showed a theoretical 
increase in market value of approx- 
imately $3,000,000,000 in June, the 
fourth consecutive monthly upturn 
making the rise in the computed 
value approximately $15,700,000,000 
since March |. 





Prices of wool during the third 
week of June were 60 to 80 per cent 
higher than in March and 90 to 120 
per cent higher than in July, 1932, 
the rise being accompanied by a 
sharp increase in wool consumption. 





The Diabetes Record of 1932 


By FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, LL. D._ 


Consulting Statistician 


HE diabetes mortality during 

1932 reached the highest rate on 

record in the experience of this 
country or any other, and the diabetes 
mortality rate of the United States at 
the present time is the highest of any 
of the representative nations of the 
world. For fifty American cities for 
which uniform data have been collected 
since 1912 the rate has risen to 26.3 
per 100,000 in 1932 against 24.6 in 
1931 and 15.9 in 1912. The details of 
this experience are shown in table one. 


Table I 


Complete returns for the United 
States registration area will not be 
available for some time to come but 
the table following will show the deaths 
and death rates per 100,000, 1925-1931 
inclusive. 





Diabetes Mortality, U. S. Registration 
Area, 1925-31 


Rate per 100,000 


Deaths Rate 

1925 .... _ 17,385 16.9 
1926 18,881 18.0 
1927 18,937 17.5 
1928 21,747 19.0 
1929 21,829 18.8 
1930 22,528 19.0 
1931 24,331 20.4 
1925-31 145,638 18.8 





It is shown that during the seven 
years under review there were 145,639 
deaths from diabetes, and making al- 
lowance for nonrecorded deaths, it is 
shown conclusively that during these 
years over 150,000 persons have died 
from this insidious but more or less 
preventable disease. Estimating the 
mortality for the whole country on the 
basis of current returns it is safe to as- 
sume that from 25,000 to 27,000 deaths 
from this disease occur at the present 
time during the course of a year. The 
foregoing table is amplified by returns 
for 178 American cities which in 1932 
had a collective population of more 
than 43,000,000. These returns are 
therefore thoroughly representative of 
the mortality of urban communities. 


Table II 


The rate increased in 99 cities, de- 
creased in 77 and remained the same 
in 2. The cities showing the highest 
rates last year are given in the next 
table showing all cities in which the 
rate exceeded 35 per 100,000. 

The range in death rates for various 
communities is amazing. The lowest 


rate was returned for McKeesport, Pa., 
or 1.8 per 100,000 and the highest rate 
was returned for Williamsport, Pa., or 
No explanation has been offered 


ner 
06.0. 





Cities With Excessive Diabetes Death 
Rates, 1932 


BEOEVOUR, BEMNGBs co ccc ccccces 
Rochester, 
OE, POEs 6 tec ceseceesn 
Rn, Mie Sskecesctvenneace 
Se Sere 
fe 
Dh Sinn cexneceae ens 
Brockton, Mase............. 
Ms hs ceeviccceeaes 
Ce Me Manet e646 e0eueeaas 
ee 
New Haven, Conn.......... 
PE, Macc ctadeawada 
Ge Mc ok cadesecs 
Jackson, Mich. . 
ee eee 
Troy, N. Y 
Harrisburg, Pa..... 
Williamsport, Pa.. 
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for this phenomenon but apparently 
there is no regional concentration of 
the disease as determined by latitude 
and longitude. As stated before the 
highest was returned for Williamsport, 
Pa., while the rate for Harrisburg, Pa., 
is almost as high or 51.7, Reading, Pa. 
42.9, Allentown, Pa. 40.3, Lancaster, 
Pa. 39.1, and Johnston, Pa. 35.8. Some 
of these rates are unquestionably af- 
fected by hospital admissions but prob- 
ably not to an extent to impair their 
comparability. Even more astonishing 
are the cities with relatively low rates 
or rates of less than 10 per 100,000 


ular tendency to geographical con- 
centration. In both lists of high and 
low death rates there is an absence of 
very large cities which may be looked 
upon as significant. 

I give next returns for the five 
largest cities of the country both for 
1931 and 1932. (Table No. 1.) 





Cities With Unusually Low Diabetes 
Death Rates—1932 


BEOTOONSCE, PR. cccccccscuse 
DUOMO, GBbccccceccs 

Austin, Tex..... aa 
Ce, DE avisese cnwawessees 
See es ee 
New Rochelle, N. Y........ 
CHBOOR, Tihs cv ccccse ; 
Akron, Ohio.. 

Lansing, Mich 
ee 

Be POOR, Bee cccccese 
BOGOR, Tihs cicccces: 

Fort Worth, Tex........ 
Winston-Salem, N. C... 
Lexington, Ky........- 
Newton, Mass........ 
Chelsea, Mass..... : 

Fort Wayne, Ind... 

Gary, En@.....++- 

Quincy, Mass.......... 
Yonkers, N. Y... 
Bayonne, N. J.. 
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All these cities show an increase in 
the rate for 1932 over the correspond- 


ing rate for 1931. In the order of their 



































given in the table following. importance, the highest return was 
There are twenty-two cities in this made for New York City, which is 
list, also not indicative of any partic- partly accounted for by the large 
Table 1 
Diabetes Death Rates of Five Largest Cities, 1931-32 
Deaths Rate per 100,000— 
“193 32 “1931 i932 
PO ~ccegveanéndeke sb anens 949 979 27.4 27.8 
i ee ek name a ee howe 250 288 15.3 17.0 
EA PBs cc sccceces keen 269 308 20.4 22.3 
St Dicnvcacceenas 1,921 2,116 27.1 29.3 
DE <ccusgee a ecaeaayd 40! 976 20.7 29.1 
Table 2 
Mortality From Diabetes in Thirteen Canadian Cities, 1931-32 
Rates per 100,000 
-—— 1931 ———1932___. 
Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
Brantford ............. 30,060 6 20.0 30,122 5 19.9 
OO — 83,362 s 9.6 85,365 10 11.7 
Ee vevencenenal 78,829 3 3.8 80,828 8 9 9 
Hamilton 154,914 12 7.7 158,993 9 5.7 
0 Pe 71,022 0 Ma 72,031 9 - 
DE ccveackihe stad 810,925 153 18.9 830,1 7 173 20.8 
ee 124,988 15 12.0 126,698 14 11.0 
De: cKiweestaeneeeeen 129,103 27° 20.9 132,494 15° 11.3 
0” EE re te 53,034 5 9.4 54,896 8 14.6 
St. Johns, N. B... 47,514 6 12.6 47,543 8 16.8 
Saskatoon 40,325 9 22.3 44,750 11.2 
Toronto . 627,582 112 17.8 638,152 128 20.1 
Vancouver 245,307 18 7.3 258,116 18 7.0 
Windsor 62,957 5 7.9 65,390 8 12 2 
WHEE ..cnccescsesees 217,587 29 13.3 221,437 24 10.8 
EE: weeens 0seses 2,777,509 408 14.7 2,846,982 434 15.2 
* Prelimin gures 
Sp yr. Tul 922 




















Jewish population which invariably 
shows a higher diabetes death rate than 
the corresponding rate for gentiles. 
The next highest rate is for Philadel- 
phia, followed by Chicago, Los Angeles 
and Detroit in the order named. The 
five cities combined had 3,797 deaths 
in 1931 against 4,267 in 1932. 

I add to the foregoing a table show- 
ing the diabetes death rate for 15 
Canadian cities. (Table No. 2.) 

The rates for these cities increased 
from 14.7 in 1931 to 15.2 in 1932, or 
in other words the Canadian urban 
diabetes mortality rate at the present 
time is not much more than one-half 
the rate for American cities. The high- 
est rate for Canada is for the city of 
Montreal with 20.8 per 100,000, while 
the city of London had not a single 
death from diabetes in either 1931 or 
1932. Accepting this statement for the 
time being with reserve in view of pos- 
sible inaccuracies, I give the statistics 
exactly as they have been furnished by 
the authorities. 

In support of the previous statement 
that the United States diabetes death 
rate at the present time is the highest 
of any representative country of the 
world, I give a tabulation of diabetes 
death rates 1921-1931, as far as re- 
ported, for eight different countries or 
respectively the United States, Canada, 
Australia, England and Wales, Hawaii, 
Northern Ireland, Irish Free State, and 
Seotland. (Table No. 3.) It is signifi- 
cant that in this comparison the diabetes 
death rate for the United States regis- 
tration area in 1931 was 20.4 per 100,- 
000 against 13.9 for Australia, 14.5 for 
England and Wales, 9.6 for Northern 
Ireland and 14 for Scotland. 

To illustrate our international posi- 
tion as clearly as possible, I have se- 
cured returns for twenty-five different 
countries, mostly for the year 1929 
summarized in the next table showing 


United States 


International Diabetes Mortality, 1929-30 


Rates per 100,000 ; 
Per Capita 


Sugar 
Con., 
tate Kg. 

Siam 1929 0.4 
Iceland .1929 0.9 
Newfoundland .1929 5.2 34.0 
Trinidad .. .1929 6.5 one 
Italy , - 1928 7.4 9.1 
Irish Free State 1928 7.8 
Ceylon .1929 8.4 
Bavaria : . -1928 8.9 
Northern Ireland . .1929 9.2 ee 
Spain ..... . -1929 9.4 12.2 
Switzerland .1929 10.6 42.5 
Austria 1928 12.0 30.0 
Canada .. «+e 1929 12.1 40.8 
OS Perr 1929 12.6 iid 
Denmark 1929 12.9 51.7 
Australia .1929 13.0 58.0 
Hawaii 1930 13.1 55.1 
Prussia Ka , 1928 13.2 25.4** 
England and Wales... .1929 14.2 44.8*** 
Venezuela cocvsc lene 1.9 ee 
re . .1929 4.2 10.3° 
Hungary 1929 4.7 13.5 
Holland . 1929 17.7 30.0 
New Zealand 1929 12. 29.5 

1929 18.8 49.6 


*Japan and Formosa. 
**Germany. — 
***Great Britain 





also for certain countries the per capita 
sugar consumption for 1927-1928. 

Here again is an extraordinary con- 
trast from a death rate as low as 0.4 
per 100,000 for Siam and 0.9 for Ice- 
land against a rate of 17.7 for Holland 
and 18.8 for the United States registra- 
tion area. While this tabulation fails 
to indicate a precise correlation it is 
suggestive of a reasonable degree of 
consistency in that the higher death 
rates fairly coincide with excessive 
sugar consumption. 

No comprehensive study of the dia- 
betes mortality throughout the world 
has yet been attempted but it offers 
fascinating possibilities with the prom- 
ise of useful results of far reaching 
importance. For this country one of 





Table 3 
Diabetes Mortality in Eight Countries, 1921-31 
Rates per 100,000 














United Aus- England Northern Irish Free Scot- 

States Canada tralia and Wales Hawaii Ireland State land 
ae 16.8 9.5 11.5 10.8 6.9 9.5 6.9 10 
=e 18.3 10.8 12.3 11.9 9.6 11.1 7.9 11 
a 17.7 10.9 12.2 11.4 6.5 12.7 7.4 11 
1924..... 16.4 9.5 11.6 11.0 7.3 7.9 om 10 
1925. 16.9 9.3 11.4 11.2 5.7 8.3 7.4 9 
1926. ‘ 18.0 11.0 11.3 11.5 8.3 10.2 7.6 11 
. ae 17.5 11.3 13.1 12.6 8.8 9.6 7.8 11 
19.0 11.5 12.0 13.1 7.3 10.0 7.9 11 
= 18.8 12.1 13.0 14.2 10.5 9.2 7.8 13 
sar 19.0 a. 11.3 14.2 13.1 9.7 8.0 13 
1931 20.4 13.9 14.5 12.3 9.6 8.2 14 

Table 4 
Diabetes Mortality, New York City and State, 1926-30 
Rate per 100,000 
New York City——, ——Rest of State——_, 
Males Females Males Females 

ene 16.4 32.0 20.1 32.0 
Under 25 years........ 1.4 1.3 2.7 2.8 
25-34 years.. ie skaee 1.8 2.5 3. 3.9 
35-44 years. ‘i 6.0 10.3 6.2 6.0 
45-54 years. ee : 26.2 50.2 20.2 21.2 
55-64 years.. as 88.1 179.9 64.8 65.2 
65-74 years 177.2 328.3 134.6 154.1 
75 and over. 184.7 282.1 171.6 219.5 
The Spectator, July 6, 1933 


the best analyses was made by the State 
Health Department of New York, from 
the annual report of which for 1931 I 
extract a few suggestive data. The 
diabetes death rate of New York State 
1926-1930 was 25 per 100,000, for 1930 
it was 26.9 and for 1931, 28.2, and ac- 
cording to preliminary returns the rate 
for 1932 was 29.9. The death rate by 
age periods and according to sex 1926- 
1930 are given in the table following, 
showing marked variations for the two 
sexes for the rate for females is uni- 
formly in excess of the male rate at all 
ages 25 and over. (Table No. 4.) 

An excellent review of the diabetes 
death rate of New York City for 1932 
appears in the first Quarterly Bulletin 
of the New York City Department of 
Health, 1933. It gives, among other in- 
teresting information, a tabulation of 
contributory causes of death in diabetes 
emphasising particularly apoplexy, or- 
ganic heart diseases, diseases of the 
arteries, gangrene, broncho and lobar 
pneumonia and chronic nephritis. 

The importance of diabetes as a cause 
of death to life insurance companies is 
illustrated by a tabulation of amounts 
paid in claims by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company according to its 
Statistical Bulletin for February, 1933. 
According to this publication the 
amount paid out in claims on account 
of diabetes in 1932 reached the substan- 
tial total of $3,117,747 against $1,003,- 
302 in 1922. The proportion of diabetes 
claims, however, to all claims has been 
practically the same, having been 2.1 
per cent in 1932 and 2.0 per cent in 
1922. 

With reference to its most recent ex- 
perience it is said in the Bulletin refer- 
red to that, “The January death rate 
for diabetes has never been even closely 
approached in any month of any pre- 
ceding year. The widespread prevalence 
of influenza, such as was experienced in 
January, was unquestionably an impor- 
tant factor in this unprecedented mor- 
tality among diabetes. It is significant 
that the previous high point in the 
diabetes death rate was also recorded 
during an influenza epidemic, namely, 
in January, 1929, a month in which 
nearly one-third of the deaths were 
charged to influenza or pneumonia. 

Diabetics who become victims of in- 
fluenza are frequently without suffi- 
cient resistance to withstand both dis- 
eases; and their deaths occur during 
these outbreaks, instead of iater.”’ But 
this statement is not fully supported 
by the returns of the City Health De- 
partment of New York which show that 
of the complicating cause in 2116 
deaths from diabetes only 5 were at- 
tributed to influenza against 110 for 
broncho pneumonia and 58 for lobar 
pneumonia. These, of course, may also 
have been complicated by influenza but 
how far this was the case was not in- 
dicated. The diabetes death rate of 
the Metropolitan since 1911 has under- 
gone the following changes. Starting 
in 1911 with a rate of 13.3, it reached 
17.0 in 1926, 18.7 in 1930 and 23.3 in 
1932. In the Bulletin for April, 1933, 
the company points out that, 





Diabetes Death Rates for 1931-1932 
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“Diabetics today live longer than ever before. 
Basing his result on the experience of his 
patients, Dr. Elliott P. Joslin has shown that the 
duration of life from the onset of the disease to 
death has increased from five years, before in- 
sulin was discovered, to over eigat years at the 
present time. The increased duration of life of 
the living cases must be even more striking. 
Thanks to the use of insulin and to the general 
improvement in the treatment of the disease, 
patients are better able to avoid coma, formerly 
the chief danger to them. Indeed when coma 
does develop, the chances for recovery are now 
usually excellent. As a result, the deaths of 
diabetics are due more often to causes charac- 
teristic of their age which so frequently compli- 
cate the disease, namely, arteriosclerotic changes 
in the heart, kidney and brain, gangrene, pneu- 
monia and cancer.” 

As far back as 1924 the Metropolitan 
made a statement that, “One of the 
most encouraging items in the 1923 
mortality statistics of the Industrial 
policyholders of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company is the drop in the 
diabetes death rate.” But this prog- 
nostication, unfortunately, was not sub- 
stantiated by further experience. As 
a matter of fact the introduction of 
insulin merely postpones for a few 
years ultimate mortality from the 
disease once it has been contracted. 
The cause of its occurrence and the 
method of its prevention, outside of 
insulin treatment which is merely pal- 
liative acting as an inhibiting force 
for a given time but not solving the 
problem of the prevention of death, 
have not been determined. 

About two years ago I had occasion 
to make a study of diabetic patients 
at the University of California Hos- 
pital, San Francisco, numbering 209 
males and 245 females. The average 
age of the male patients was 49.5 years 
and of the female patients, 49.9 years. 
In the case of males the average height 
was 66.8 inches and the average weight 
148.2 pounds. In the case of women 
the average height was 62.1 inches and 
the average weight 143 pounds. Of 
the males 69.9 per cent reported them- 
selves as heavy eaters, and of the 
women, 55.9 per cent. 

Of the males 21.5 per cent were 
heavy smokers, 4.3 per cent reported 
themselves as eating much meat and 
only 10.5 per cent as eating much 
sugar. Of the women patients ex- 
cessive meat eaters formed only 0.8 
per cent and heavy sugar eaters, 6.5 
per cent. These statements, of course, 
have reference merely to recent condi- 
tion of the patients and not to the 
earlier period when the disease was 
in the course of development. Among 
the men 32.5 per cent were constipated 
and among the women, 53.9 per cent. 
Of the men, 8.1 per cent had had ap- 
pendicitis, and of the women 12.7 per 
cent. My own study was incomplete 





Diabestes Mortality Experience, New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 1891-1930 


Deaths 
Policies per 10,000 
in Force Deaths’ Policies 
1891-95.... 161,187 30 1.86 
1896-00.... 203,059 43 2.12 
1901-05.... 292,391 52 1.78 
1906-10.... 399,841 74 1.91 
1911-15.... 570,423 92 1.61 
1916-20.... 795,646 135 1.70 
1921-25.... 1,136,148 113 0.99 
1926-30.... 1,429,703 95 0.66 
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and fell short in the direction of the 
analysis of clinical data possibly sug- 
gestive but not conclusive. 

I conclude these observations with a 
statement of the diabetes mortality sta- 
tistics of the New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, 1891-1930, 
giving the returns in five-year periods 
as to deaths and death rates per 10,000 
policies. 

Their results are in marked contrast 
to the generally increasing death rate 
from diabetes in that the mortality rate 
of that company is now lower for 
diabetes than it has ever been since 
records have been available. In the 
preceding table we have an excellent 
illustration of the value of life insur- 
ance examinations made with the char- 
acteristic thoroughness of the New 
England Mutual which for many years 
has specialized in urinary examina- 
tions. It goes without saying that 
thoroughness in this respect eliminates 
diabetic suspects to such a degree as 
to oppose the ordinary mortality ex- 
perience of the population at large. 

It emphasizes the value of periodical 
medical examinations, including a 
thoroughly qualified urinalysis such as 
is featured by certain companies like 
the Prudential which maintains a 
longevity service. Countless lives could 
be saved if the earliest indications of 
the disease became apparent soon after 
onset when curative treatment is of the 
utmost value. It is hopeless to antici- 
pate universality in this respect, par- 
ticularly under existing economic con- 
ditions. It is well to emphasize the 
value of urinalysis particularly in the 
case of obese persons who are more 
liable to diabetes than persons of nor- 
mal weight. One outstanding char- 
acteristic of diabetes is the overweight 
of the patients although diabetes may 
occur in persons of any weight, even 
considerably below the average. 

The existing state of affairs is high- 
ly disconcerting and suggestive of much 
more qualified attention to the under- 
lying causative factors responsible for 
the increase of diabetes than has thus 
far been given to this insidious disease, 
more common in this country than in 
any other country of the world. 

Since the foregoing paper was com- 
pleted I have come in receipt of an 
address on the Diabetes Mortality in 
New York City During the Thirty- 
Year Period 1901-1931 by Mr. Godias 
J. Drolet, an excellent authority on the 
subject. It is pointed out that, “In 
New York City, from 1901 to 1931, 
the recorded mortality from diabetes 
has risen from 503 to 1921; or, from a 
crude death rate of 14.2 per hundred 
thousand to 27.1 and from a standard- 
ized death rate of 17.3 to 27.9. Among 
females, diabetes mortality has in- 
creased more rapidly; the death rate, 
standardized, having been 16.3 in 1901 
and 35.5 in 1931; whereas among males, 
adjusted similarly, it has changed only 
from 18.3 to 19.0. Among men past 55, 
the diabetes death rate in New York 
City has, however, measurably in- 
creased; among women, the rise begins 
earlier, namely, at 45 years of age; and 
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their death rate has gone up marked- 
ly.” 

Finally it is concluded that, “While 
a comparative shortage of food during 
the World War has here too been fol- 
lowed by some diminution of diabetes 
mortality, the use of insulin since 1923 
has been accompanied by only a slight 
recession, which has been entirely lost 
since.” 

Elsewhere it is pointed out that “The 
influence of insulin, if any, beyond 
postponement of the age at which death 
from diabetes follows, cannot be said 
to be striking on the mortality in New 
York City, though it may have checked 
a greater rate of increase.” 

Aside from insulin, there are some 
interesting observations on Jews and 
diabetes, amplified by a recent paper 
by Dr. Charles Bolduan of the New 
York Board of Health. Unfortunately 
the mortality of Jews cannot be ac- 
curately computed on account of the 
want of exact population data, but it 
is shown for example, that in 1931 
among non-Jews, age 50-60, diabetes 
was responsible for slightly less than 
20 deaths per thousand from all causes, 
while among Jews the rate was 50 per 
thousand. Among non-Jewish women, 
ages 60-65, there were 65 deaths, on 
an average, from diabetes among each 
thousand deaths from all causes, but 
among Jewish women of the same age 
the mortality was nearly twice as high, 
or about 115 deaths from diabetes per 
thousand from all causes. The higher 
incidence of diabetes among Jews is 
revealed in every comparative study in 
this country and Europe. It should 
encourage further investigation, partic- 
ularly as regards differences in diet 
and nutrition which, in all probability, 
lie at the root of the disparity not 
otherwise explicable. Among Jewish 
women particularly obesity is much 
more common than among non-Jewish 
women but how far this applies to men 
is not so well known. But the evidence 
is conclusive and much more attention 
should be paid to the underlying fac- 
tors which, of course, can be revealed 
only by extended and impartial re- 
search. 





Diabetes in 50 American Cities 


Death 


No. of Rate per 
Year Cities Population Deaths 100,000 
1912... 50 21,244,714 3,373 15.9 
1913... 50 21,740,522 3,513 16.2 
1914... 50 22,235,558 3,825 17.2 
1915... 50 22,742,510 4,235 18.6 
1916... 50 23,244,205 4,41: 19.0 
Mit.«. 23,752,883 4,419 18.6 
1918... 50 24,233,579 4,140 17.1 
1919... 50 24,819,186 4,128 16.6 
1920... 50 25,324,325 4,625 18.3 
1921... 50 25,843,347 4,797 18.6 
1922... 60 26,362,369 5,870 22.3 
1088... 8 26,881,391 5,536 20.6 
1924... 50 27,400,413 5,217 18.7 
1925... 50 27,919,435 5,487 19.7 
1926... 50 28,438,457 6,182 21.7 
Stas 29,057,479 5,953 20.5 
1928... 50 29,476,501 6,920 23.5 
1929... 50 29,995,523 6,911 23.0 
1930... 50 30,467,600 6,890 22.6 
1931... 50 30,987,422 7,610 24.6 
1932... 50 31,507,450 8,295 26.3 








Airplane View of the Provident Mutual Life’s Home Office Buildings and Grounds 


N a gently rising slope in West 

Philadelphia’s residential sec 

tion, four miles from its for- 
mer home in the old financial district, 
stands the home office of the Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. Sur- 
rounded by 23 acres of park-like lawns 
and trees, the administration building 
rises, graceful and majestic, a conspic- 
uous landmark for many miles around. 

The building, which was completed 
in 1928, is unique in Philadelphia’s 
architectural development because it is 
one of the few commercial buildings 
whose horizontal dimensions are greater 
than their vertical dimensions. There 
are five main floors, a basement and 
an attic, each floor having a total area 
of 35,000 sq. ft. Departments whose 
work is closely related are thus enabled 
to attain close proximity. Additional 
space is provided for more than ten 
years’ expansion, after which time ad- 
ditional floor space can be provided 
quite readily by adding to the wings 
of the building. 

Cram & Ferguson of Boston were 
the architects and the Turner Con- 
struction Company of Philadelphia was 
the builder. In the main, the type of 
architecture is Renaissance, and al- 
though suggestions have been adopted 
is, the building does 
not follow any exact precedent. It is 


limestone, and 


from several perioc 


faced with Indiana 
fronts on Forty-sixth Street north of 
the intersection with Market Street, the 
principal east and west thoroughfare 
of the Quaker City. Three wings ex- 
in “E” fashion. The 
uilding is 340 ft. long 


the wings are 90 ft 


tend westwar 





front of the 
and 60 ft. hi 





long. 


The outstanding feature of the build- 
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ing is the gold-domed clock tower, ris- 
ing from the portico in the center of 
the building. From the tower a com- 
manding view may be obtained of all 
parts of the city, particularly the green 
slopes and woodlands of Philadelphia’s 
world-renowned Fairmount Park, home 
yf the Centennial Exposition of 1876. 
At night the building is brilliantly 
flood-lighted, throwing into prominence 
the tower and weather-vane, which is 
fashioned in the form of a full-rigged 
ship. 

Throughout the entire structure gen- 
erous provision has been made for nat- 
ural light, and a system of ventilating 
has been installed which, coupled with 
the height of the rooms and the absence 
of noise and dirt found in the crowded 





downtown sections, makes the working 
conditions excellent. The board room 
and the executive offices are finished 
in the rich simplicity of the early 
colonial style. 

Directly behind the main office build- 
ing is the service building, in which are 
located an employees’ dining room 
where luncheon is_ served without 
charge, and a huge auditorium. This 
room may be converted into a dance 
floor or a basketball court by slight re- 
arrangements of the fixtures. The ser- 
vice building is equipped with lounges, 
committee rooms and reading rooms. 

A power house and large parking 
space complete the Market Street side 
of the grounds. 

Expert landscape gardeners have 
planted a variety of beautiful shrubs, 
trees and flowers throughout the 
grounds, and in the springtime a bank 
of roses two blocks long separates the 
lawns from the athletic fields. The 
northern part of the grounds contain 
six tennis courts, a baseball field, a 
soccer field, quoit pits and bowling 
greens. Handball courts, ping-pong 
tables, a boxing ring and other athletic 
and gymnastic apparatus are available 
in the basement of the administration 
building. A well-equipped library is 
also at the disposal of the staff. 

It is indeed a far-cry from the mod- 
est birthplace of the Provident in the 
old financial section 68 years ago to 
the beautiful structure now in use 
by the company. 

In the intervening years the company 
has accumulated almost a billion of 
insurance in force; its assets surpass 
a quarter billion dollars, and its yearly 
production of new business averages 
well over the one hundred million mark. 
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O matter whether it be a crying child lost from its 
mother’s side in a crowd, a weary traveler in a 
foreign land, or a worker away for the short period 

of a business day, life’s joys and sorrows become mellowed 
when the thoughts are turned toward home. This thought 
filled my mind when I discovered on the daily feature page, 
a descriptive story that told about the return home of 
Nancy Watkins. That enterprising news reporter had 
overlooked no opportunity to tell me the facts for several 
pictures gave me a graphic understanding of each printed 
word. 

Miss Watkins, I learned, was a teacher, who for the 
past three years had been working among Uncle Sam’s 
Indian Wards on the North Alaska Coast, and now as a 
fitting reward for her unselfish labor, was to enjoy a full 
year’s furlough in the peace and quietness of her child- 
hood home, and that she expected to spend many of her 
earned vacation hours by reading good books and in attend- 
ing first class performances at the theatres. 

There was her name, address, occupation and hobby. A 
prospect for life insurance, of course she was for some day 
Miss Watkins would want to come home to stay and live 
to enjoy those interesting years beyond the age of sixty. 
Surely that one half page article held forth all the 
promises ever given by Aladdin’s magic lamp, and these 
four analytical thoughts completed the pre-visioned sale. 


1. It is probable that Miss Watkins will want a later 
day income and I can learn of her wishes by going out 
to her home and discussing the matter with her. 


2. A deferred income annuity bond will offer the correct 
solution for her old age problem. 


3. I can offer to her the proper type of an annuity bond 
to cover her needs. 

4. My advance information shows that I can open the 
subject by talking about Alaska, and can discuss the 
income matter by talking about her final trip home. 

Some several mornings later, I called. The hour was 
eleven o’clock. A tall brunette, near the age of thirty-five, 
stepped into the room. An inquiring look was on her face 
and her brilliant black eyes looked intently into mine. 
“IT am Miss Watkins,” she said. 

“Indeed,” I replied, “and it is a real pleasure te know 
you, especially that is so, for this one half page of in- 
teresting facts regarding your life and work in the Far 
North is of more than passing interest. I am Mr. Walter 
Cox, associated with the Sunbeam Life Insurance Company, 
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but Miss Watkins, for years I have longed to learn about 
the Far North and to meet one person who has lived there, 
so would you mind telling me as to how you enjoy living 
away up there.” 

A cheery smile assented to my request. I was glad of 
that for one of the secrets of selling is to encourage the 
prospect to talk about their hopes and desires. 

For some several minutes, I listened to a recital that 
told of the problems encountered in a far away land. Miss 
Watkins was careful in the selection of her words and her 
descriptive story of the icebergs, snow-capped mountains, 
reindeer herds and Esquimos unfolded an understanding 
panorama before my eyes. Occasionally, I would cut in 
and ask a question, for such was designed to give me 
needed information. 

“Well, what do those native born people use for money,” 
I asked when the story was near its end. 

Miss Watkins hesitated a moment before answering. Her 
eyes squinted and looked searchingly into mine. “To be 
frank,” she said, “but few of them have any money. Each 
one depends on a system of barter and five dollars is a good 
bit of a fortune.” 

“Such a condition must be pitiful,” I said feelingly. “Just 
think of it. Five dollars. Why that amount of money 
would not buy two admission tickets to one of our better 
theatrical dramas, or as many as two of our better books. 
That’s apalling. But some day, Miss Watkins, you will 
want to leave all of those conditions behind you and come 
home to stay, and live to enjoy those mellow and interest- 
ing years that lay beyond the age of sixty. Is my assump- 
tion, not correct?” 

“You, 1% is.” 

“Then have you arranged for the needed income, one that 
will see you through the balance of life,” I asked. 

Miss Watkins seemed to be looking past me and toward 
those years ahead. Twice she started to speak but with- 
held her words, as the air in that old fashioned room 
settled into a deeper and deeper silence. 

“Well,” she said at last, “I’ve often thought of that. 
Can you make a suggestion?” 

The sale was made. It was a matter of casting out 
the anchor and guiding the ship safely into port. 

After securing the date of birth, an illustrated sheet 
of paper was taken from my sales kit and figures added in 
diagram form. 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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to the Life Underwriter of America—the Apostle 





of Thrift, the Protector of Homes, the Guardian 
ot Widows and Orphans, the Comforter of Old 
\ge, the Ambassador of Peace and Happiness— 
the greatest salesman of modern times! 

Life Insurance today is what 
you have made it. 

Your achievements tomorrow 


will be greater than today. 


No goal is too high for you! 


ROYAL UNION LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Des Moines, lowa 
S. A. APPLE, President 
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Ordinary Life Insurance 
Industrial Life Insurance 
Health & Accident Insurance 


Total claims paid 33 years ending 





C. A. CRAIC, Chairman of the Board w. R. WILLS, Pree. 


THE NATIONAL 
LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office, National Building 
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Tune in on WSM 


TENN. 





December 31, 1932, $90,391,949.36 | 




















CAN HE PAY? 


The important question in prospecting today is, 
“Can he pay?” Fidelity agents learn this in ad- 
vance, through their lead service, in thousands of 
cases. This conserves time. It increases the num- 
ber of hours face to face with interested prospects. 










More Interviews—More Sales 


The 1932 experience shows that the ratio of calls 
to interviews to sales is greatly improved when 
agents go in behind the lead service. Present day 
selling demands the concentration on interested 
prospects, able to buy, developed by this Fidelity 
service. 
Send for booklet 
“The Company Back of the Contract” 
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180 MILLIONS 


paid to 
BENEFICIARIES 


Since organization, in 
1879, this Company 
has paid a total of 
$180,555.021.46 to the 
beneficiaries of Bank- 
ers Life policies. 


Payments to benefici- 
aries in 1932, alone. 
aggregated $10,324.- 
123.57. 





BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Gerard S. Nollen, President 
ESTABLISHED 1879 DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Pacific Mutual Life 
Holds Annual Meeting 


Field Force Attacks Problem of 
Rebuilding Estates and Income 
in New Deal in Life Insurance 





An identification of the real job 
ahead for life insurance salesmen, the 
necessary changes and need for new 
ideas to adapt themselves to the new 
era of salesmanship, the larger field 
representing 90 per cent of the Amer- 
ican surplus dollar being in prospect, 
the Pacific Mutual Life agency force 
perspired earnestly last week in Chi- 
cago’s heat to face squarely the new 
deal as income and estate builders. 

Attacking their problems from every 
possible angle for which they are 
equipped, tearing apart the whole limp- 
ing mechanism of income-producing 
property, replacing the worn and 
faulty parts with guaranteed life-in- 
surance machinery, the 400 or more 
fieldmen turned philosophers as well 
as mechanics in order that they may 
approach the coming era of life-insur- 
ance selling with their feet solidly on 
the ground. 

John Henry Russell, home office gen- 
eral agent, keynoted the convention 
after a short introduction by Vice-presi- 
dent D. C. MacEwen. Mr. Russell showed 
graphically the slight impression life 
insurance had made on the American 
surplus dollar, beginning with its 
earlier step of funeral funds, up 
through estate creation, conservation 
and most recently disability experi- 
ments. The ever-widening field for life 
insurance was charged to the ever- 
changing economic conditions such as 
scattering families, the downward ten- 
dency of retirement ages, the latter 
being the first and most important as- 
signment for life underwriters. Of 
these four groups only 8%c. of the 
American surplus dollar has been de. 
flected from investment in promiscuous, 
miscellaneous, assorted forms of in- 
come-producing property, but increases 
in that portion of the national income 
have been mostly represented between 
1919 and the present. 

The small, uninitiated investor must 
have felt a burning sensation around 
the ears when H. Kenneth Cassidy, 
general agent at Houston, presented 
an analysis of income-producing prop- 
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HARRY B. ARNOLD 


Harry B. Arnold, president of the 
Midland Mutual Life, Columbus, Ohio, 
and former president of the American 
Life Convention, died of heart disease 











on Wednesday, June 28. He was in his 
67th year at death. Mr. Arnold was 
executive vice-president of the com- 
pany until 1924, when he was elected 
to head the company. 

A native of Ohio, he elected the law 
for a career. For 25 years he was active 
in general practice and after taking an 
executive position with the Midland 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, be- 
came prominent in life insurance legal 
work, serving as chairman of the legal 
section of the American Life Conven- 
tion. 


erty exclusive of life insurance. He was 
able to make startling statements and 
qualify them, e.g., $25,000,000 of Amer- 
ica’s surplus dollars in the past decade, 
or two and one-half billion dollars a 
year have been invested in worthless 
securities, a serious drain on legitimate 
business; out of every $100 invested in 
oil a major per cent was lost; a news- 
paper recently advertised for sale a 
valuable “sucker list” of 25,000 names, 
and so on. His paper was perhaps the 
most substantial challenge the fieldmen 
received during their three day swelter 
atop the Hotel Stevens, an ironic ex- 
ample of poor investment judgment in 
itself. 

Industrial trends he said can’t be 
foreseen by the average man, and few 

(Concluded on page 25) 


McNamara Organization 


Now With the Travelers 


Prominent New York City Agency 
Gives New Company Approx- 
imately 100 Big Producers 


One day after The Spectator went to 
press last week, The Travelers an- 
nounced that the John C. McNamara 
organization, which is one of the largest 
general agencies in New York City, 
and also in the United States, had be- 
come a general agency of The Trav- 
elers, representing the life department 
written by The Travelers organization. 
The announcement of the association 
with The Travelers was made by Mc- 
Namara at a breakfast given to the 
members of his organization in the 
Commodore Hotel in New York. 

In commenting upon the announce- 
ment, home office officials of The Trav- 
elers expressed their pleasure that Mr. 
McNamara and his agency had joined 
The Travelers. “Every Travelers per- 
son will feel complimented that Mr. 
McNamara and the outstanding agency 
organization he has created have 
selected The Travelers,” said J. O. 
Hoover, superintendent of agencies. 

Mr. McNamara, the founder of the 
agency, is one of the best known in- 
surance men in New York City and 
many of the members of his organiza- 
tion are among the leading producers 
of life insurance in the United States. 
As an indication, not only of the char- 
acter of Mr. McNamara and his asso- 
ciates, but of their high standing in 
insurance circles, during the period of 
1925 to the end of 1932, the agency 
paid for $135,000,000 of life insurance. 
During the year 1930 the organiza- 
tion’s peak production was attained in 
the payment of $28,440,000 of life in- 
surance, and six men in the agency 
paid for in excess of $1,000,000 each. 

The present personnel of the agency 
consists of approximately 100 men, 
residenced in the organization’s three 
offices, 17 John Street, which is the 
main office, 245 Fifth Avenue, and 122 
E. Forty-second Street. The manage- 
ment personnel, in addition to Mr. John 
C. McNamara, include John T. Balfe, 
production manager, William R. Julius, 
brokerage manager, Leo J. Louprette, 
Raymond S. Maechtel, Frank M. 


(Concluded on page 25) 
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High Mark of the Year Birmingham Association Atlantic Life Announces 
Arthur F. Hall, president of the Lin- The national association reports New Dividend Scale 


National Life of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has announced that records for 
the month just past show it to be the 
best in volume of written business for 
this year since January. 
increase in June was more than 
in the same month the 


coln 


any month 


The 


business done 


year before. He stated the first of 
the year started well, but the bank 
fiasco in March caused a decline. 


that the Birmingham association has 
had the largest membership increase 
over last year of any local association 
in the United States. The Birmingham 
body now has 269 paid members as 
against 81 last year, an increase of 232 
cent. The association expects to 
national membership prize for 


per 
win the 


the year. 








Vp sclandoved oH 


‘ LING 


Dramatized presen- 


tations and comprehensive prospecting 


plans. which capitalize the foundation laid 


by 


have made 


national advertising. 


“Merchandised Selling” 


are tools which 


sO 


effective in these abnormal times. 


Fhe 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE 
Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Following a trend much in evidence 
in recent months, the Atlantic Life In- 
surance Company, of Richmond, Va., 
has announced a reduction in dividends 
effective July 1. Concurrently with the 
reduction in dividends on participating 
policies, the company has announced in- 
creases in non-participating rates and 
decreases in cash surrender values. 

In announcing these changes, Angus 
O. Swink, president of the company, 
makes the following statement to the 
company’s representatives: 

“When Atlantic announced a reduced 
schedule of dividends in April, 1931, we 
took a very wise step in view of condi- 
tions then existing, one that received 
much commendation from authoritative 
sources. This adjustment, plus econ- 
omies effected in administration, ena- 
bled your company to come through 
1931 and 1932 in excellent financial con- 
dition. The strength, diversification, 
and liquidity of our assets have enabled 
us to take care of all demands made 
we have not borrowed a cent 


upon us; 
of money from any institution for any 
purpose. 

The 1931 schedule, however, was 


based upon the assumption that mortal- 
ity would not increase and that interest 
earnings would remain constant. The 
economic upheaval through which we 
have passed has, as you no doubt know, 
brought with it a rising tide of mortal- 
ity, an increase in claims for disability 
payments, a reduction in premium in- 
come, and a decreased return in inter- 
est. These factors are common to all 
insurance companies to-day and call for 
a measure of further readjustment. 

Such has taken place in the complete 
cessation of dividends to stockholders, 
reduction in home office operation and 
agency expenses and the practice of all 
economies consistent with our efficient 
operation. With this program comes 
an equitable readjustment in the rate 
of return to our policyholders. 

You will appreciate that the path of 
prudence and wisdom dictates such re- 
adjustment. The new dividend schedule 
reflects conditions as they now exist. 
The current improvement in business is 
bound to be reflected in betterment of 
Atlantic’s sound and strong position, 
and to this we look forward with con- 
fidence. This is the point of view of 
the thinking individual, and we want 
you to understand it fully and convey 
it to those of your clients who may in- 
quire of you about Atlantic’s program. 

This brings us to a discussion of the 
company’s non-participating insurance, 
on which plan 87 per cent of our cur- 
rent business is being written. 

The conditions previously recited na- 
turally call for an adjustment in the 
rates and values. As you are doubtless 
aware, a number of leading companies 
have already announced an increase in 
premiums for non-participating insur- 
ance, accompanied by a decrease in sur- 
render values.” 


033 
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Atlantic Life Insurance Company and, that having been done, subsequent surance moratorium, have created an 
Richmond, Va. copy will describe specific plans of- extensive amount of questioning by 
Annual Dividends effective July 1, 1933 fered by the company. policyholders of all the companies. 


Several factors in present day life SO 





















































Eot Whole Life Preferred Risk ; ; 

ees Age at Issue insurance salesmanship entered into Italian Life Insurance 

Si : - , ; as : : gage ' : 

S33" 25 30 35 50 President Law’s decision, unanimously Italian life insurance is pressing on 
1 1.85 1.90 1.95 2.3 2.50 supported by the board of trustees, to under the stimulus of Mussolinian 
2 1.95 2.00 2.10 2. 2.65 a nar Sa : ; : ep a 
3 2°13 218 2.28 2. 235, add magazine advertising to the usual authority. The “Assicurazioni Generali 
4 a yo = 2 ss processes of salesmanship. The finan- reports new 1932 life insurance busi- 
6 2.58 2.63 2.76 3. 3.57 cial perturbations of the last three and ness to the extent of 600 million Lire 
7 2.70 2.76 2.92 3.2 3.95 om oun on . f P 
8 281 289 3.08 353 433 @ half years, intensified by the recent (about $37,500,000) which is an in- 
- ae ao ao 3.85 436 and still present economic and financial crease of more than 5 per cent as com- 
15 3.72 4.04 4.43 5.98 7.61 situation, which resulted in the life in- pared with 1931. 

20 4.47 4.84 5.58 7.57 10.03 

Endowment at 
1 1.74 2.94 3.40 4.26 
2 1.98 3.28 3.84 4.84 
3S 833 3.50 4.13 5.23 
$ 2.24 3.72 4.44 5.63 
5 2.38 3.96 4.76 6.02 
6 2.52 4.20 5.11 6.42 
7 2.66 4.47 5.44 6.83 
8 2.80 4.73 5.79 7.23 
9 2.94 5.02 6.14 7.63 

10 3.10 5.31 6.51 8.03 
15 3.97 6.93 8.34 9.90 
20 4.84 8.63 10.04 11.42 

. Life 

1 2.10 2.36 2.75 3.27 3.80 4.52 5.74 

2 2.438 2.72 3.13 8.68 4.22 56.04 6.37 

3 2.65 2.97 3.40 3.97 4.53 5.40 6.82 

4 2.87 3.22 3.69 4.25 4.85 5.80 7.28 

5 3.11 3.48 3.99 4.53 5.18 6.21 7.76 a 

6 3.85 3.75 4.31 4.82 5.53 6.64 8.23 As a result of the lessons taught by the past few critical years, 

g re rr = eo oa Uy eH an increasing number of people are now determined to follow a 
a or + = tt = yp Rs more conservative program to attain financial independence. 

= 8 5.52 lf 7. A7 8 . ° 
15 6.00 6.58 7.25 8.18 9.42 10.92 12.61 Many of them will quite naturally turn to the well-managed 
20 7.75 8.46 9.41 10.61 12.00 13.64 15.14 life insurance companies. 
Twenty Year Endowment 
1 0.79 41.03 1.36 2.27 2.87 3.84 J “ 
2 1.72 1.94 2.26 3.09 3.71 4.72 Through life insurance, men and women not only can protect 
216 2. 2.72 53 7 65.23 : . ° ° 
: 4 14 3°90 a re 4 their dependents against financial loss in the event of premature 
5 a rs ai = 5.18 ae death, but they can also build up a cash reserve for themselves 
6 J 3. St: -95 9.72 5.85 > . ° P ° . 
7 410 4.36 4.71 5.47 6.26 7.41 for emergency needs during the middle years of life and provide 
8 f 90 5.2 . 6.83 7.97 . . . . 
9 = ° re oss = 8°55 funds which will assure a steady guaranteed retirement income 

= oa re ye By hy A for old age. More and more, people are recognizing the unique 
20 12.91 13.13 13.41 13.78 14.26 14.91 15.75 advantages of life insurance from an investment viewpoint. 

p M | S l The New York Life Agent is in an exceptionally strong position 
enn utua oes In to be of service to such individuals. He represents a Company 

For National Advertising whose financial strength is unquestioned. Option Three of the 
New York Life policy contract provides a retirement income on 

Beli d Effecti M £R | all policies which mature as endowments, or are surrendered 
7 i reste Sache b. d By De. for cash. The Agent has a wide choice of new as well as old 
ing ‘0 y olders Ferturbe y Ve- insurance contracts to fit the particular needs of his clientele for 
PTSSHSR VCSTSS retirement income; also single premium and annual premium, 

Sere and immediate and deferred annuities. 
The Penn Mutual Life has joined 

the small group of prominent com- 

panies that for some time have been 

advertising in national magazines. 

Among them are the Equitable, Pru- 

dential, Metropolitan, Phoenix, John F 

Hancock, Provident and Union Central. 

The company’s first advertisement ap- 

peared in The Saturday Evening Post INSI IRANCE COMPANY 

of June 24. 

The space is a full page, and the 5) Medisen Avenue 

text copy is illustrated with a strik- 

ing view of Independence Square in New York, N. Y. 

Philadelphia, showing Independence 

Hall and the Penn Mutual’s Home Of- 

- ° ° P Home Office Building 

fice as close neighbors. It is designed 

that the first advertisements shall pic- 

ture the Penn Mutual’s “personality,” 
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Edwin C. Klingman Made 
Superintendent of Agencies 


Edwin C. Klingman, for some years 


chief underwriter of the Jefferson 
Standard Life Insurance Company, 
has been appointed superintendent of 
agencies of the company. Mr. Kling- 


man, who has been with the Jefferson 
Standard since 1914 except for the 
years of 1917 to 1919, when he served 
with distinction in America’s World 
War air forces, succeeds James M. 


Waddell, who a few months ago be- 
came agency manager of the Pilot Life 
Insurance Company. He has just made 
a tour of the greater part of agencies 
in 26 States where the Jefferson 
Standard operates. 

Mr. Klingman while on his tour of 
agencies saw a distinct improvement 
in business. Manufacturers and mer- 
chants, he said, described conditions 
in April and May better than during 
any other months in three to five years. 
The new position is a distinct promo- 





7 


A COMPLETE LINE 











The Missouri State Life provides 
the field man with a complete line of 
policy forms offering a wide range 
of non-participating and participat- 
ing contracts, designed to meet the 
varying needs of individual pros- 
pects. Life—Accident and Health— 
Group—Salary Savings. 


Liberal Agency contracts, prompt 
underwriting service, helpful field 


cooperation. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Saint Louis 


tion for Mr. Klingman, who during 
his career with the Jefferson Standard 
has worked in various departments 
and has obtained first-hand knowledge 
of the different functions of the com- 
pany. He has steadily risen in the 
esteem of his superior officials. 





May Death Rate Below 
Average for the Month 


The death rate for May, 1933, in 
the United States and Canada, al- 
though a little higher than for the 
corresponding month last year, was 
well below the average figure for the 
month among the millions of indus- 
trial policyholders of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. The cumu- 
lative death rate for the January- 
May period among this class was 3.3 
per cent higher than for the same 
period in 1932. 

Statisticians of the insurance com- 
pany report that the year-to-date 
death rate among these insured per- 
sons of the Pacific Coast and Mountain 
States was 6.1 per cent above last 
year’s figure; in the rest of the United 
States the increase was 3.7 per cent. 
Canadians are reported as enjoying 
better health, for among the approxi- 
mately 1,100,000 insured Canadians 
the mortality was lower for this part 
of the year than ever before — the 
cumulative rate being 4.9 per cent be- 
low the corresponding figure for 1932. 

The suicide rate is reported as iden- 
tical with that for the January-May 
period of last year; homicides and au- 
tomobile fatalities have not been quite 
so frequent. For all accidents, con- 
sidered collectively, a very slight in- 
crease is shown. 








For Over 82 Years 


In 1851 the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual issued its first policy. From 
that day to this its constant en- 
deavor has been to furnish the 
best possible life insurance ser- 
vice at the lowest possible cost. 
That it has been successful is 
shown by the enviable reputa- 
tion which the company enjoys 
among those who buy insurance 
and among those who sell it. 


Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 


More Than Two Billion Dollars of 
Insurance in Force | 
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Actuarial Association Is 
Guest of Peoples Life 


The Peoples Life of Frankfort, Ind., 
recently entertained the Indiana Ac- 
tuarial Association at the Frankfort 
Country Club. Members were present 
from Indianapolis, Fort Wayne, Lafay- 
ette and South Bend. After a golf 
tournament in the afternoon a steak 
dinner was served, after which a short 








LIFE 





business session was held. 
of guests were present, including John 
C. Kidd, former Indiana insurance 
commissioner; Herbert Woollen, presi- 
dent of the American Central Life of 
Indianapolis, and Edward B. Raub, 
vice-president of the Indianapolis Life, 
in addition to the officers of the Peo- 
ples Life. Maurice Hartwell, actuary 
of the Peoples Life, is president of the 
association. 
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Something to Consider 


Here is an incident that might 
have occurred in any city or 


“T can’t meet my taxes,” 
Jones told his life insur- 
ance man, “unless I let my 
policy go. The mortgage 
holder is pressing me, 
too.” 


The life insurance man 
smiled. 


“T’ve heard that one before,” 
he said. “But if taxes and 
mortgage interest are an- 
noying you what would 
they do to your wife if 
you left her without any- 
thing?” 


Iusuranre Company of America 


Epwarp D. DurFieE.p, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


Che Prudential 
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AS | LIVE 


By Frank ELLINGTON 


T must have been four or five thou- 

sand years ago when I wrote a col- 
umn about a man starting on his 
vacation. I maintained, at that time, 
that the picture of a person about to 
leave his desk for a two weeks’ vacation 
was just a little short of tragic. Com- 
ing back—tragedy? “Brother, you ain’t 
been nowhere and «you ain’t seen 
nothin’,” as goes the story that Irvin 
S. Cobb tells—or was it Adam? Any- 
way, you can take my word for it, the 
road back is all that Remarque claimed 
it to be. 


* * * 


E that as it may, here is something 

to write about. Over 65 years of 
active service in life insurance. That is 
the record of Silas H. Cornwell, vice- 
president and a director of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. His sixty-fifth anniversary 
was observed last March, and it is re- 
ported by the Hartford Courant that 
he is the oldest man in point of service 
in the life insurance business. 

* * + 


R. CORNWELL’S life exceeds 
by just one year the age of the 
company he has served for an ordinary 


lifetime. He was born in 1852, 12 
months after the Phoenix Mutual 
started in business. At the age of 16 


Mr. Cornwell entered the business. He 
was a clerk in the home office—one of 
a company of six. At the age of 24 he 
had been promoted to the position of 
chief accountant and chief clerk. Fol- 
lowing these promotions he carried on 
with a brand of work that earned for 
him an assistant secretary in 1903 
and the position of secretary the next 
year. 
* * *~ 
T the age of 81 Mr. Cornwell is 
found actively engaged at his du- 
ties each day and oftener than not he 
drives his own car to the office. He was 
born in Canaan, N. Y., in 1852. Two 
years later his father died, making it 
necessary for Mr. Cornwell to earn his 
own way in the world as he grew older. 
In his early twenties, after he had be- 
come associated with the Phoenix Mu- 
tual, he became a charter member of 
Company K, a military organization, 
comprising the prominent young men 
of the city of Hartford. Among other 
interests, Mr. Cornwell is an active 
member of the Masonic fraternity and 
of the Hartford Golf Club. 
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Retirement Annuity Plan 
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| * 1s no wonder that there never was so much 
public interest in securing a guaranteed income for 
retirement as there is at this moment. Recent ex- 
periences have taught a costly lesson. Providing 
for old age has taken on an entirely new importance. 


The Retirement Annuity contracts of the New 
England Mutual, the oldest chartered Life Insur- 
ance Company in America, have attracted a rapidly 
increasing business since they were announced. 
They meet modern needs to perfection. 


Distinctive circulars and illustration blanks will 
be sent on request. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Georce WILLARD SMITH, President 


Boston, Massachusetts 

















IMPORTANT 


Price Reduction 


MR. AGENT! 

MR. BROKER! 

MR. FIELD MAN! 
Here’s the up - to - the - minute 


handbook on 
CASUALTY INSURANCE 


Adventures of 


Robt. Ross | 


—Insurance Solicitor 





BY 


Richard H. Longmaid 





Part I of this book takes the 
reader on a series of adventures | 
with Robt. Ross on his many ex- 
ploits among brokers and 
agents. He learns how to pro- 
duce and handle the various 

























60 CITIES 





IN 








AGENCIES 














lines of Casualty Insurance. 


Part II embraces complete 
treatises on all the leading lines 
of insurance falling under the 
classification of casualty lines, 
including historical sketches, 
rate making and rating prin- 
ciples, policy analyses, under- 
writing fundamentals, etc., ap- 
plicable to the foregoing lines. 








A complete comprehensive 
index helps to make this the 
most unique, up-to-date and 
helpful pocket-sized book on 
casualty insurance available. 


Write for descriptive circular. 
Price, $2.50 per copy 


Quantity prices upon request. 


The Spectator Company 


Publication Office 


N. W. Cor. 56th & Chestnut Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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State Mutual Life's 
New Appointments 


Field appointments recently an- 
nounced by the State Mutual Life As- 
surance Company of Worcester include 
the promotion of Louis C. Furniss, for 
the past several years associate gen- 
eral agent in Los Angeles, to the gen- 
eral agency for the company for outer 
Michigan. Mr. Furniss is a native of 
Michigan and in making his headquar- 
ters in the city of Nashville, he re- 
turns to his birthplace. He is a grad- 
uate of the University of Michigan and 
joined the company in 1931. The State 
Mutual Life also announces the asso- 
ciation of Harry V. Montgomery with 
E. A. Kelloway, operating as Kelloway 
and Montgomery, as general agents in 
San Francisco, Cal. 








Lifetime 
protection 
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The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company fort Wayne, Indiana 








HEADLINE PROSPECTING 


(Concluded from page 15) 


I said, referring to the chart shown 
The life income or cash 
Each year 


“Miss Watkins,” 
to her, “there is the final picture. 
sum has been arranged for by easy savings. 
from now until the age of sixty, you may place on deposit 
with us, the sum of $200.00. Most everyone should save 
approximately ten per cent of their income. By doing so 
now, then when you come home the last time, your savings 
will be in a position to work for you. When that time ar- 
rives, you will have two choices. First, you may elect to 
accept the cash sum of $6348.00. That sum represents your 
total savings of $4600.00 and $1748.00 of guaranteed profits. 
Second, you may elect to receive a monthly income of 
$38.84, payable to you for the balance of life. However, 
your decision as to which option to select may be made 
then, not now. The problem is to accumulate the funds. 

Now these are the major points as to what your income 
bond will do for you. 

You will have no further investment worries for you 
have shifted your investment problems to the Sunbeam 
Insurance Company, and, as you realize, one of the char- 
acteristics of a successful person is to know how and where 
to delegate responsibility. 

Your returns are absolutely guaranteed and such as- 
surance eliminates worry and worry is what kills, and re- 
member, a continuation of life is being arranged for. 

During the years, you are buying your income bonds, 
a small profit will be yours. The Sunbeam Insurance 
Company is a mutual company, and each year you will 
participate in the profits. Thus you have harnessed your 
savings, placed it under control and made it work for you. 

Also, after maturity, you will have complete freedom 
from care for your checks will come to you with clocklike 
regularity, and at a time in life when your judgment on 
investments may not be as good as now. 

Your monthly checks are guaranteed. There will be no 
responsibility placed on your shoulders and no uncertainty 
as to the ultimate results. The provision agrees to pay the 
income as long as you live and the guarantee is backed by 
over two billion of assets. 

That is the description of your income bond and I will 
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recommend to the company an immediate acceptance. Thus 
in a very few days, you will be able to place the same away 
with your other valuable possessions. Now, in order that 
this be done and so, we can comply with the company’s 
regulations, it will be necessary for you to make a written 
request. This blank is for that purpose, so place your name 
here, alongside of mine.” 

The prospect, with tight pressed lips continued to look 
at the triangle design. “That is what I want!” she said, 
“but the amount of annual savings will be $150.00 each 
year. Now excuse me please, and I will be back in just a 
few moments.” 

As far as I was concerned, there was nothing left for 
me to do but wait. Miss Watkin’s manner had told me 
that the final decision would not be changed. She returned 
soon and handed me a check for the first annual deposit. 

Forty-five minutes after my arrival at the Miss Watkin’s 
home, I was again on the street. 

Would you call the case one of cold selling? Indeed, it 
was not! I called when Miss Watkin’s mind was in a 
receptive mood and aided to direct her thoughts into the 
channel that was ready to give a decision. 

Three nights later the completed income bond was de- 
livered. Each one of the several provisions was explained. 
Miss Watkins accepted the paper and her smile said she 
was well pleased. “Now,” she said, “I have good news for 
you. The other day after you had gone, my younger sister 
wanted to know what all the talk was about. I told her 
and she is interested, so if you can arrange to secure for 
her the same kind of an income, I will call her.” 

The check was for $100.00. 

Many times a prospect will delay the matter of buying 
an income for their own later day use, but in the minds of 
each one is that ever terrifying picture of old age. They 
may not admit it, but even the cold, upright steel bars of 
the cells of a prison do not haunt one, near so much, as the 
prospects of a barren old age. 

See these many, many travelers when they return to your 
city. You will find their minds to be in a receptive mood. 

(All names used denote characters only.) 
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Indianapolis Assn. Officers 


At the last meeting of the Indian- 
apolis Association of Life Underwrit- 
Martin W. Lammers, head of the 
city agency of the American Central 
Life, was elected president. Five presi- 
dents were Carl F. Maetschke, head of 
the ordinary life department of the 
Prudential in Indianapolis, and James 
L. Rainey, general agent of the Guard- 
ian Life. Howard E. Nyhart, general 
agent of the Connecticut General Life, 
was elected secretary and E. R. Black- 
wood, a district manager of the Metro- 
politan, was named treasurer. 

The officers were elected by the di- 
rectors, who are as follows: Earl Bach, 
Howard Nyhart, Ward Hackleman, R. 
Ralston Jones, Joel T. Traylor, Wil- 
liam Greene, Mr. Blackwood, J. A. 
Beatty, E. E. Smith, B. P. Diffely, H. 
E. Storer, H. L. Drake, Jr., James L. 
Mr. Maetschke and Mr. 


ers, 


Rainey, 
Lammers. 


Continental Life Notes 


R. P. Baggett of the W. A. Harper 
agency of the Continental Life Insur- 
ance Company at Nashville, Tenn., re- 
cently moved to Clarksville, Tenn., 
where he will continue as a_ special 
agent for the company. 

Edwin S. Davis of Macon, Ga., an 
agent for the Continental Life Insur- 
ance Company, has run his consecu- 
tive weekly production. mark to 330 
weeks and he is still going strong. 

Sam Cytron of the St. Louis, Mo., 
branch of the Continental Life Insur- 
ance Company is back on the job again 
following a recent operation. 





Back from Sun Life Meeting 


BALTIMORE, July 1—Leading pro- 
ducers of the Baltimore agency of the 
Sun Life Assurance Company of Can- 
ada have just returned from attending 
the annual convention of all leading 
producers of the company at Quebec. 

The local men honored this year 
are N. Herbert Long, Meyer Kushnick, 
Joseph Schwartzman and Philip W. 
Ness. 


Prudential Appointment 


C. F. Maetschke, manager in Indi- 
ana of the ordinary department of the 
Prudential, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Edward H. Stedfeld as a 
special representative in Indianapolis. 
Mr. Stedfeld plans to specialize in an- 
nuities and group insurance. 








ful work is quickly rewarded. 


tendent of Agents. 
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New York and Ohio 


We invite letters from Agents who can 
recognize sound opportunities... who 
like to work where individual, success- 


Our Policies fit into present-day con- 
ditions and our methods will help you 
to do a good business. Write, Superin- 


BUFFALO MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WMA 


Some of Our Policies 


Multiple Option Life and Annuity 
10 and 20 Year Family Income « Spe- 
cial Convertible Term ¢ Whole Life 
Special ¢ 20 Pay Life Special ¢ 10 
and 20 Year Modified Whole Life 
Children’s (3 forms) Birth to age 10. 
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Lincoln National Life 
Donates Air Trophies 


Officials of the Lincoln National 
Life of Fort Wayne, Ind., are becom- 
ing more and more air-minded. Re- 
cently following an air tour of more 
than 40 airplanes domiciled in Indi- 
ana, flying a tour of the State to test 
conditions and ships, officials of the 


company flew from Fort Wayne to In- 
dianapolis the tour ended, to 
present a safety trophy donated by the 
company to the flyer having the high- 
est safety marks during the week’s 
tour. Incidentally, the plane flown for 
the Berghoff Brewing Company, also 
of Fort Wayne, with Clarence Cornish 
as pilot, won the prize. 


where 











write today to: 


LOUISVILLE, 





VESTED 
RENEWALS 


FULLY PAID 






The payment of standard nine-year renewal commissions—fully paid in 
four years—is only one of the many features of Commonwealth service 
to agents. For further details concerning this unique compensation plan, 
or for information about good openings in Alabama, Ohio, Florida, 
Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee or West Virginia, 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN 


AN AGENCY COMPENSATION PLAN 
THAT IS INTERESTINGLY NOVEL AS 
WELL AS ATTRACTIVELY LIBERAL 





KENTUCKY 
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Pan-American Life Opens 
Summer Convention Season 


Dallas, Texas, Meeting Addressed by 
Dr. Ted M. Simmons; Other Meet- 
ings Scheduled for Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and Indianapolis 





From 60 to 75 fieldmen from Texas, 
Arkansas and Oklahoma agencies at- 
tended the first of four summer re- 
gional agency conferences of the Pan- 
American Life, which opened in Dal- 
Tex., June 26, for a_ two-day 
session. 

Ted M. Simmons, manager United 
States agencies, presided at the con- 
ference, and Charles J. Mesman, man- 
ager agency analysis bureau, and John 
W. Murphy, public relations manager, 


las, 


also took part in the program. Harry 
L. Seay, president of the Southland 


Life, welcomed the conference to 
Dallas. 
An unusual feature, developed for 


the Dallas meeting, which will be fol- 
lowed in connection with similar con- 
ferences to be held in Chattanooga 
July 6-7, Pittsburgh July 14-15, and 
Indianapolis July 17-19. 





Pacific Mutual Meeting 
(Concluded from page 17) 


expert investors are prophets of profit- 
able investments. Not all stocks were 
booming during the bull market, for 
example textiles, sugar, leather and 
others were losing hold while other 
stocks were shooting to their ephemeral 
pinnacles. Between 1929 and 1932 70 
billions of dollars in paper profits evap- 
orated and J. P. Morgan himself wrote 
off losses of nearly three-quarters of a 
million. Mr. Cassidy probed into most 
every conceivable form of investment, 
none of which qualified as safe means 
of attaining financial independence 
when he was through discussing and 
diagnosing. 

With factual evidence as the founda- 
tion, Walter G. Gastil of the home office 
agency where he is sales manager, pre- 
sented the plans for a superstructure 
of life insurance income-producing 
property which could meet the stiffest 
requirements of wise and safe invest- 
ment: income always available when 
the contingency insured against arises; 
income adequate when called upon to 
perform; permanent in duration; and, 
lastly free of the perplexing problems 
of management at a time when old age, 
disability or other contingencies arose. 
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production. 


| Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an unlimited 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 
| Confidential communication invited from those with clean rec- 








ords and with ability to handle such an agency. Address 


EXCLUSIVE 
care of THE SPECTATOR 

















C. C. Day, general agent at Okla- 
homa City, Okla., summarized Mr. Gas- 
til’s remarks with a startling statement, 
which he was able to prove. “Everyone 
is trying to buy life insurance. Ask 
them why they buy this or that type 
of income-producing property they in- 
variably reply that they are providing 
for old age, death or cut-off earning 
power. It is only a question of the 
‘quality of insurance,’” he said. 


McNamara Appointment 
(Concluded from page 17) 
Minninger, C. Lamont Post, William S. 
Warner and Edwin L. Wolfe, all of 
whom are agency managers. In addi- 
tion to this group of senior manage- 
ment men, the organization includes 
George W. Crongeyer, James L. Rizer, 
and Ivan S. Spring, who are super- 

visors. 





— 





THE 
MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
| NEW YORK CITY 


Founded 1850 








| LIFE ENDOWMENT 


MODIFIED LIFE 














Qs + SS 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY 


SALARY SAVINGS 





Thomas E. Lovejoy, President 
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THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 







































































Total Assets . . .  . $98,030,337.08 


Liabilities Except Capital . 65,862,699.36 





Net Surplus. . . .. 20,167,637.72 
Cash Capital . . . .  12,000,000.00 
SURPLUS TO 


POLICYHOLDERS $32,167,637.72 


























Strength «» Reputation «» Service | 
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KEEPING YOUR HEAD 
By WALTER CLUFF 

















2 the face of any crisis, 

human nature, unless forti- 
fied by a high degree of ef- 
ficiency, tends to revert to the 
primitive. 

A man in deep water, with- 
out a knowledge of the art of 
swimming, begins frantically 
to clutch at everything. 

The cry of fire in a crowded 
theater will start people mad- NCE a man realizes 
ly rushing, trampling one an- the opportunity offered him 
other to death, unless organ- 
ized and controlled. in life insurance work, he 


The unseasoned life insurance agent, after a few enjoys a business philosophy 
days of turn-downs, rebuffs, discouragement, begins on tae. 2 A tat th 
to act in much the same way. He loses his head, be- O BO OURC 2B OW COLNE 














comes desperate, reverts to the primitive, unless occupations. 
fortified by efficiency. 

If you are not succeeding in writing a little life There is no limit placed upon 
insurance today, stop and think, don’t lose your head. bin colnet ond tee bes the 
There must be something wrong with your knowl- P 
edge or your skill. In a desperate frame of mind, added satisfaction of knowing 
you surely will only invite failure. that he is helping other men 


What you need is efficiency developed through 
knowledge and skill. Maybe a careful study or re- 
view of the fundamental principles of life insurance 
salesmanship is just what you need. 

Examples of panic and near hysteria are seen on 
every hand—poorly informed, inefficient agents are 
leaving the business by the thousands; well in- 
formed, efficient agents are readily adjusting them- 
selves, accepting conditions as they are and going 
about their business accordingly. 

This depression, as we call it, may prove to be a 
valuable thing for the whole agency fraternity. 
Surely the weak ones will die, but the strong ones, 
in overcoming the obstacles, will gain strength. 

One would naturally think that as difficulties 
arise, more courage and determination would be 
forthcoming; as insurance became more difficult to 
write, agents would plan more effectively and work 
harder. But the opposite so far seems to have been 
true. Instead of showing courage and determina- 
tion, many have become weak and vacillating; in- 
stead of planning their work systematically many 
have become haphazard and desperate; instead of 
working harder, many have said, ‘““What’s the use?” 
and worked less. 

To the agent who keeps his head, continues to 
study, plans his work and diligently follows his plan 
day by day, to such an agent, we believe, the depres- 
sion has handed four aces. 


to help themselves. 
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COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, President 
ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Bank Agency Question 
Clarified by C. L. Gandy 


Reply to Walter Lambeth Stress- 
es Difference Between Service- 
Giving and "Coercive" Bank 
Agencies 


An interesting exchange of letters on 
the bank agency question has taken 
place between Walter Lambeth, man- 
ager of the insurance department of the 
American Trust Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
and Charles L. Gandy, president of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents. The correspondence began 
with a letter by Mr. Lambeth, published 
in the New York Journal of Commerce, 
in which he questioned the fairness of 
Walter H. Bennett’s action in attempt- 
ing to have incorporated in the Glass- 
Steagall Bill, an amendment which 
would eliminate bank agencies from the 
insurance business. Mr. Lambeth is a 
dues-paying member of the National 
Association. 

Mr. Lambeth stated in his letter: “It 
appears to me to be unfair to accept 
dues from the so-called bank agencies 
for many years, allowing them to feel 
that they had the protection of your as- 
and then, without warning, 
have your general counsel (Mr. Ben- 
nett) promote legislation that would 
absolutely put them out of business.” 

In his reply, Mr. Gandy drew a dis- 
tinction between bank agencies which 
were coercive and unethical and bank 
agencies which carry on a legitimate 
insurance business free from entangle- 
ments with the banking business. 

Mr. Gandy’s letter to Mr. Lambeth 
stated in part: 

“The amendment to the Glass-Stea- 
gall Bill which we proposed would not 
have eliminated your agency from the 
insurance business, nor any other legit- 
imate, service-giving agency. It is my 
understanding that you are not an of- 
ficial of the American Trust Co., but 
as manager devote all of your energies 
to the insurance department. Nor is it 
likely that the officers of the bank de- 
vote any of their time to the insurance 
department. Under the new order which 
we proposed Mr. Wood and his associa- 
tion would go on running the bank and 
you would continue to operate the in- 
surance business. The connection be- 
tween the two would simply be re- 
moved, and I can’t see how such an 
arrangement would be very harmful to 
either of you. 

“IT am frank to state that we would 
like to see a great many of the present- 


sociation 








B. M. Culver 


President of the America 
Fore Group. Chosen as 
Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of The National 





Board of Fire Underwriters 








day bank agencies removed from the 
field. They are the coercive, unethical 
contingent above referred to. I need not 
tell you that all of the groups of men 
who today stand at the bar of public 
opinion, the bankers of this country are 
looked upon with the greatest degree 
of disrespect. They earned this potion 
of disfavor primarily through their 
dabblings in lines of business other than 
banking. The most serious bank failure 
in my home city of Birmingham was 
brought on largely through the insur- 
ance activities of the directing head of 
the institution. The bank would un- 
doubtedlv be a going concern todav if 
all the officers had devoted their entire 
energies to the business of banking. 

“As to the activities of Mr. Bennett 
at Washington, I can assure you that 
he was working with my full approval 
and cooperation. The national executive 
committee likewise recorded its unani- 
mous approval of his activities. Let me 
assure you again, however, that we had 
no thought of eliminating from the 
business an agency such as I believe 
yours to be. On the contrary, we would 
have been exceedingly distressed if our 
amendment to the Glass-Steagall Bill 
had prevailed and a resultant effect 
should have been the closing of your 
agency. But as you doubtless already 
know, the amendment did not prevail. 
In the final rush prior to the adjourn- 
ment of Congress is was lost in the 
shuffle, so I suppose there is no need 
for us to worrv further about what the 
results might have been.” 


Western Co.'s of Fort Scott 
in Missouri Meeting 


A State meeting of the agents of the 
Western Insurance Companies of Fort 
Scott, Kans., in Missouri, was held at 
Sunrise Beach Hotel on the Lake of 





R. E. O’Malley Named 


Missouri Commissioner 

Col. Thompson's Successor a For- 
mer Life Insurance Agent; 
Choice is Satisfactory to In- 
surance Interests 





Str. Louis, Mo., July 3—As was pre- 
dicted in these columns early this year, 
Robert Emmet O’Malley of Kansas 
City, Mo., on July 1 was sworn in by 
Judge C. A. Leedy, Jr., of the Missouri 
Supreme Court at Jefferson City, Mo., 
to succeed Col. Joseph B. Thompson, 
also of Kansas City, as the Superin- 
tendent of the Missouri Department. 

Col. Thompson, who is a Republican, 
had been appointed to a term expiring 
on June 30. O’Malley is a Democrat, 
as is Governor Guy B. Park, who ap- 
pointed him as Thompson’s successor. 
Although under new laws enacted by 
the recent Missouri General Assembly 
the Governor had authority to make 
a change in the insurance department 
head at will, he permitted Col. Thomp- 
son to finish out his full term because 
of his very excellent record in that 
office in perhaps the most trying times 
in the entire history of insurance super- 
vision in the state. 

O’Malley in recent years has been 
an agent for the Midland Life Insur- 
ance Company of Kansas City, Mo. 
Prior to that he was in the wholesale 
cigar business in Kansas City. He has 
long been prominent in Democratic 
political affairs and he was endorsed 
for the appointment by all factions of 
the party throughout the state. He is 
also entirely acceptable to all branches 
of the insurance business. 

Although Governor Park did not offi- 
cially name O’Malley as the Insurance 
Superintendent until the morning of 
July 1 he made it known several months 
ago that he would be Col. Thompson’s 
successor. In the meantime at the in- 
vitation of Thompson he had utilized 
every opportunity to acquaint himself 

(Concluded on page 36) 








Ozarks near Bagnell, Mo., on June 30. 
The gathering was along the lines of 
similar meetings previously held in 
Kansas and Minnesota. June had been 
designated “Western Month” for the 
agents in Missouri and they reported a 
substantial increase in business. 
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Robert Newboult Retires 
From North British Co.'s 
Reginald P. Stockham Succeeds to 


Post of Secretary; Both Men Have 
Served 21 Years With Company 








After 21 years of service with the 
United States branch of the North 
British & Mercantile Insurance Com- 
pany, Robert Newboult has _ retired 
from his post as secretary, to be suc- 
ceeded by Reginald P. Stockham, here- 
tofore assistant secretary. 

Mr. Newboult’s retirement  occa- 
sioned a gathering in the board room 
of the company’s offices at 150 William 
Street, where he was done honor by 
Assistant Manager Charles E. Case 
and others of his associates on the 
official staff. Manager Cecil F. Shall- 
cross is absent from New York at 
present. A beautiful arm-chair and 
a floor lamp of harmonizing propor- 
tion and color were given to Mr. New- 
boult by his associates and also a 
parchment testimonial containing 53 
signatures. 

Mr. Stockham has been assistant 
secretary under Mr. Newboult for the 
past seven years and has been at the 
New York office for 12 years. Allto- 
gether, he has seen 21 years of service 
with the North British. His talents 
are highly regarded by all acquainted 
with his work, being noted for his 
ability in matters of finance and in- 
vestment as well as insurance. 


News of the | Far West 


C. W. Fellows Notes Upturn 


C. W. Fellows, president of the As- 
sociated Indemnity Corporation and 
Associated Fire & Marine Insurance 
Company of San Francisco, has an- 
nounced that business of his companies 
showed a moderate increase in volume 
during the month of April and a very 
decided increase during May. 

Although new production connections 
recently made by the Associated Insur- 
ance Companies contributed to the gen- 
eral increase in the volume of business, 
the advance was well distributed and 
indicates a decided trend toward im- 
proved conditions, according to Mr. Fel- 
lows’ statement. 


. = se 


Fireman's Fund Dividend 


The regular quarterly dividend of 75 
cents per share on the capital stock of 
the Fireman’s Fund Insurance Com- 
pany was declared by the board of 
directors of the company at a meeting 
recently held in San Francisco. The 
dividend will be payable to all share- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness Wednesday, July 5, payable on and 
after July 15. Dividend checks will be 
mailed on July 15, 1933. 


s ¢ © 


Commissions to Salaried Men 


In a communication addressed to all 
companies, the Oakland Association of 








New Jersey News and Comments 


One of the trustees of the Hacken- 
sack Board of Education, who is also a 
local insurance agent, has suggested 
that the present method of distributing 
the fire insurance on the school prop- 
erties be abandoned. In place thereof 
he recommends that the entire amount 
be placed in one strong company and 
that that company reinsure down to its 
net line with every other local agent and 
upon an equal basis. As Hackensack 
is blessed with a goodly number of 
insurance agents the individual com- 
missioner benefits would be rather 
small under such an arrangement. The 
matter was laid over until the date of 
the next expirations. 





At the recent session of the New 
Jersey State Fire Chiefs’ Association 
held at Coytesville, it was resolved to 
make provision for the establishment 
of organized machinery for promoting 
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drilis and training in volunteer and 
paid companies throughout the state 
and for the creation of county teaching 
staffs. 





Inasmuch as the Bogota fire house is 
practically a clubroom for the firemen 
and 3.2 beer is not considered as an 
intoxicating beverage, the Borough 
Council has permitted the installation 
of a bar. 





The Hackensack Board of Education 
has decided to continue its present plan 
of school insurance. In accordance, the 
John C. Conklin Agency will renew 
all policies expiring this year. The 
amount of premium involved is $6,000. 





Fort Lee has joined the growing list 
of municipalities which have adopted 
improved fire alarm equipment. 


Insurance Agents stated that the prac- 
tice of paying commissions to salaried 
employees is becoming more prevalent 
and asks the managers to inform the - 
association of their individual attitude 
and practice in this respect. 

“The employee should realize,” says 
the letter to companies, “that his posi- 
tion is made possible by the volume of 
business produced by agents and brok- 
ers. Competition from _ illegitimate 
sources has been and now is severe 
enough without having added to it the 
needless competition of salaried em- 
ployees.” 

The letter also stated “This associa- 
tion feels that such a practice should 
be discouraged by all companies, as we 
believe that the agent is entitled to the 
commission on all policies written.” 

The small commission the individual 
employees are able to obtain from writ- 
ing their friends and chance acquaint- 
ances amounts to quite a large volume 
over a period of months. 


* * * 


Percy Bugbee Heard 


The fire prevention bureau of San 
Francisco should not only be maintained 
at full strength, but should be enlarged 
as soon as possible, according to Percy 
Bugbee, assistant managing director of 
the National Fire Protection Ass’n. 

Mr. Bugbee was honored guest at a 
dinner tendered by the fire prevention 
committee of the S. F. Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, the fire prevention bu- 
reau of the local fire department and 
the Phoenix Society during his short 
stay in San Francisco prior to going 
to Los Angeles. 

He also stated the answer to San 
Francisco’s so-called “fire-trap” school 
problem was the installation of auto- 
matic sprinklers in these structures. 


* ¢ @ 


Blue Goose Elect Schoppe 

W. E. Schoppe, chief of the National 
Automobile Theft Bureau, has _ been 
elected most loyal gander of the San 
Francisco Pond of Blue Goose, at the 
annual meeting of the organization held 
recently in the Pacific Coast city. 
Joseph L. Thomas of the Pacific Board 
was elected supervisor of the flock; 
Elmer W. Bonstin, Pacific National 
Fire, was elected custodian of the gos- 
lings; Stanley McPherson, guardian of 
the pond, and W. E. Griffith, keeper of 
the golden goose egg. 
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Recovery Act and 
Fire Defense Aid 


The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has indicated to its affiliated 
state organizations throughout the 
United States its anticipation of their 
being of assistance in spreading of in- 
formation regarding the provisions of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act 
among municipal officials, and in con- 
vineing such officials and others of the 
unusual opportunity which this prof- 
fered Federal aid presents for building 
up and improving the fire defenses of 
cities. 

It is stated by a committee of the 
American Water Works Association, 
with whom the Underwriters are co- 
operating, that a community cannot 
afford to let this offer of the Federal 
Government go by. Not only has it 
been previously unheard of to have 50 
per cent of the cost of labor and mate- 
rials donated as an outright gift but, 
in addition, to have such an offer come 
at a time when construction costs are 
far below normal price levels. As an 
added inducement, the Federal Govern- 
ment will provide the remainder of 
the funds needed to finance the im- 
provements at an unusually low rate 
of interest. 

Many needed types of fire preven- 
tion and protection work are eligible 
for grants and loans under the Act. 
Outstanding are the construction and 
betterments of water supply facilities 
which are a primary necessity for ade- 
quate fire protection. Such works in- 
clude added supplies to insure against 
depletion in time of drought or heavy 
demand, increased pumping and dis- 
tribution, main capacity and many 
other items. There may also be well 
included in work of this type the build- 
ing and housing projects which may in 
many cases remove or replace areas of 
high fire risk due to unsafe types of 
construction or crowding. Decision has 
not been made as to whether a city may 
obtain funds under the Act for the 
purchase of fire fighting equipment. 


To Improve Association 


4 committee to redraft the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the Birmingham 
Association of Insurance Agents so as 
to make membership mean more, was 
appointed by President Anglin White 
at the last The proposal is 
to have each agent take a pledge to 
abide by the rules of the association 
before becoming a member. 


meeting. 


Poland and 
Bulgaria 

The smaller nations are _ possibly 
among the greatest contributors to the 
progress of the principle of govern- 
ment and compulsory insurance. Take 
a look at Poland, which faces tremen- 
dous difficulties in the task of balanc- 
ing the new budget. It seems to be 
easier to increase revenue by way of 
new taxation than to cut expenditures. 
So the Polish Minister of Trade has 
decreed that all motor bus owners 
must carry liability insurance, the in- 
surance companies being taxed accord- 
ingly on the added volume of business. 

Or take the case of Bulgaria: she, 
has budget difficulties. The old 
year concludes with a heavy deficit 
which will be even larger in the coming 
fiscal year. The Government is brood- 
ing over new revenue plans, and its 
argument runs like this: the stock- 
holders of Bulgarian insurance com- 
panies are getting about 450,000,000 


too, 


Lewa annually in dividends and earn- 
ings, and the poor Bulgarian citizen 
who cannot even finance his own Gov- 
ernment, pays the bill. As the ma- 
jority of the stockholders are foreign- 
ers, something has to be done about it. 
Why, then, not start a monopoly under 
government auspices? Premiums will 
be cut, the stockholders will be thought 
of rather sparingly and, most important, 
the treasury will be filled again. It is 
these financial difficulties of small gov- 
ernments (as, indeed, of the large ones, 
too) which account for the interference 
of the state. 


The Nichols Company, investigators 
and insurance adjusters, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., announce the opening of a 
branch office July 1 in the Title Build- 
ing, Baltimore, Md., which will be un- 
der the personal supervision of H. 
Beale Rollins, resident vice-president, 
who has handled insurance claims in 
Baltimore for the past eighteen years. 








Hail Insurance in 


Canada for 1932 


Earthquake insurance in Canada does not seem to give much trouble to the 


underwriters of such a hazard. 


It is different in regard to hail insurance. 


For 


the year 1932 net premiums of 36 companies for hail coverage was $921,183 and 


net losses incurred were $331,214, a ratio of 35.96 per cent. 


One American 


company has a loss ratio of 95.44 per cent, the highest of any company; the 


lowest ratio was 10.80 per cent. 


The following table gives an abstract of hail insurance in Canada during 1952 
and compares the totals with those for the preceding year. 


Companies 


Etna Insurance 
Alliance 
American 
Bee Hail 
‘anada Security 
anadian Fire ... 
anadian Indemnity 
ar and General. 
6 ee 
Connecticut Fire — : =n 
Comtimemens BMGUPOMCE ..ccccccccccces 
Equitable Fire - os 
Fidelity-Phenix ........ ones neeoues 
First American ........ 
General Casualty of Paris 
Globe and Rutgers 
Great American 
Hartford Fire 
Home Insurance ... 
Insurance Co. of North America 
London and Scottish 
Maryland Insurance 
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Fire . 


New York Underwriters .........600+8555 
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Pheenix Insurance 


Providence Washington . 
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St. Paul Fire and Marine 
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Westche ster 


World Fire and Marine ............e000. 


Totals for 1932 


Totals for 1931 .......-.--- _ 


Net 
losses 
incurred 


Net 
premiums 
written 
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3,882 
4,200 
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50,906 
None 
21,450 
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Safety Films 
Cost No More 


A short time ago the Eastman Kodak 
Company announced that irrespective of 
the different cost of production its price 
of safety film will be the same as the 
price of the nitrate film and the National 
Fire Protection Association points out 
that there is now no reason whatever 
for the hospitals using any other safety 
film in their X-Ray practice. When G. 
B. Muldaur, general agent of the Under- 
writers Laboratories, New York, ad- 
dressed the delegates at the annual 
meeting of the Insurance Federation of 
Pennsylvania at Atlantic City last 
month he illustrated his address with 
photographs which he projected upon 
a screen. He reassured his audience by 
saying that the films he employed were 
of the safety type and then said that 
not long before he had written to the 
editor of a widely known boys’ publica- 
tion which in its advertising columns 
announced a motion picture projector 
to be illuminated by a candle, the film 
being of the inflammable type. The ad- 
vertisement, he said, was withdrawn. 


Arson Unprofitable 
in Japan 

Japan is one country, according to the 
Commercial Asia, in which arson is usu- 
ally an unprofitable resort for the fail- 
ing merchant or the hard-pressed house- 
holder. It says that it is next to impos- 
sible to secure a conviction on a charge 
of arson in a Chinese court and that the 
proofs required under the law of the 
Dutch East Indies are so far-reaching 
that convictions are equally rare in that 
jurisdiction. In Japan, however, the 
editor says, police vigilance and laws 
drawn so as to afford the community a 
maximum of protection from incendiar- 
ism have made arson highly unprofit- 
able in a majority of cases, although it 
is not an uncommon crime in the Island 
Empire. It gives recent instances of the 
alertness of Japanese police to nab the 
burner, one of which was an attempt by 
Gosaburo Igarashi of Shimo-cohiai, 
Yodobashi, to destroy his house by fire 
and thereby obtain Y.1,000 from an in- 
surance company. The Y.1,000-plot had 
been carefully worked out. The house 
was taken by Igarashi on February 17, 
a few days after which he wrote to the 
Tokyo Fire Insurance Co. for informa- 
tion about a policy. Mr. Masao Kuzumi, 
salesman, called almost immediately and 
soon the house was duly insured for 
Y.1,000. 

After waiting for a couple of months 
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to elapse Igarashi set about burning 


down his house. He lit two candles 
toward dawn, placed them on the 
wooden household altar and left the 


house quickly, thinking that the farther 
away he was at the time, the more con- 
vincing his alibi would be. When the 
flames of the two candles reached the 
board altar, the two small pools of 
melted wax caught fire and the board 
began to burn. The flames reached the 
ceiling, only a foot or so from the top 
of the altar, but by that time the neigh- 
bors were rising and, several of them 
hearing the crackle of fire, investigated 
and put it out with buckets of water. 

In addition to Igarashi, Kuzumi, the 
insurance salesman, was held by the 
police. 


Deaths Cond | 
By Lightning 


Those optimistic persons who seek to 





cheer up themselves and others by quot- | 


ing the old saw that lighting never 
strikes twice in the same place may be 
more or less correct, but there is no 
way to tell where it will or will not 
strike in the first place. Several deaths 
have been reported recently in Kentucky 
as a result of persons being struck by 
lightning, including deaths of a woman 
and her caddy, when a bolt of lightning 
descended on a golf course at Williams- 
burg, Ky., June 23. Mrs. Cora Shover, 
45, of Columbus, O., and Eugene Byrd, 
15, caddy, were killed instantly. Miss 
Marie Shover, 20, daughter, suffered 
serious shock and was placed in the care 
of a physician. Robert N. Ashby, coal 
company clerk, and T. E. Mahan, attor- 
ney of Williamsburg, were knocked 
down, but recovered shortly. Dr. Lil- 
lian South Tye, of the State Board of 
Health, standing a few feet away from 
the group, was not harmed. R. C. 
Berry, of the Moreland section of Lin- 
coln County, was also struck by a bolt 
of lightning the previous day while 
standing in a barn with five other men 
during a storm. It was stated that his 
watch and chain were almost completely 
melted, while he was in a serious condi- 
tion from shock and burns. The five 
other men escaped with minor injuries, 
while the barn, owned by J. A. Thomas, 
and contents were destroyed. Another 
ease of a golfer being killed by light- 
ning on an open course was carried in 
press dispatches from Detroit, Mich., 
June 25, stating that Harry H. Jack- 
son, 42 years of age, was killed when 
struck on the Middle Belt Golf Course, 
on Sunday, June 25. This report stated 
that his shoes were torn from his feet 
and driven into the ground. 








| 
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SMOKE 


By RALPH REED WOLFE 


HAT is the situation in Cuba? 

I do not refer to the political 
situation, for of that I read enough in 
the papers to presume that I have some 
faint idea of what is going on there. 
I refer, as should be guessed, to the 
insurance situation. Two years ago I 
became so determined to know what 
the insurance situation was in that 
beautiful island, more especially in and 
about Havana, that I went down to find 
out. What I discovered made me feel 
that anyone who hoped to keep in close 
touch with the situation should not 
trust merely printed reports or hear- 
say evidence from other travelers. He 
should go and, as the prosecuting law- 


| yers constantly express it when bull- 


dozing a witness, refresh his memory. 
- * 7. 


CONFESS that I found nothing 

wrong in the insurance situation in 
Cuba two years ago. But times change 
in Cuba, and elsewhere, and how do I 
know that when talking learnedly con- 
cerning the insurance situation in Cuba 
with a group of insurance experts I 
might give information which, complete 
and perfect at the time it was so pleas- 
antly acquired through personal con- 
tact, might not be up-to-date enough to 
impress my hearers that the last word 
on the subject was being said no matter 
how much some of them might be hoping 
it was indeed the last word? My 
embarrassment may be imagined. 


* * * 


O, perhaps the only thing to do is to 

retrace my steps and again in- 
vestigate the situation in person. Ex- 
perience has taught me this is the best 
way. When I was there before I had 
scarcely landed when I was given a 
most graphic illustration of the need 
and value of insurance. The first news- 
paper I bought gave a picture of what 
was left of a man who went swimming 
with sharks. Red ink had been used to 
make the picture more convincing. As 
for fire insurance there is still much to 
be known, I am sure, and, possibly, 
concerning marine insurance also. Un- 
doubtedly that is the only honest 


| course to pursue if I hope to continue 


to be recognized as an authority on the 
insurance situation in Cuba, so, if 
nothing unforeseen prevents, I hope 
by the time this column is frozen in 
imperishable type to be well on my 
way to the Pearl of the Antilles. 
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New Real Estate Co. 
For National Surety 


National Realty Co. Will Prac- 
tically Succeed Greyling Corp. 
as Service Organization 


State Superintendent of Insurance 
George S. Van Schaick, as Rehabilita- 
tor of the National Surety Company, 
announced June 30 that the National 
Realty Management Company, Ince., 
has been organized to service mort- 
gages and real property underlying 
various bond issues guaranteed by the 
National Surety Company. This ser- 
vicing company is practically a suc- 
cessor to the Greyling Realty Corpo- 
ration, now in receivership, which was 
owned by the National Surety Com- 
pany and handled such servicing oper- 
ations for it. 

The new corporation was formed as 
the result of conferences between the 
Rehabilitator and the various trustees 
holding mortgages guaranteed by the 
National Surety Company. The cor- 
poration is jointly controlled by the 
Rehabilitator and by an executive com- 
mittee of the trustees. Under the plan 
the trustees are to pay for the servic- 
ing of mortgages and the Rehabilitator 
or the receivers of various subsidiary 
companies holding titles are to pay for 
the servicing of properties. 

Servicing contracts have been exe- 
cuted by a number of the trustees, in- 
cluding all of those holding the largest 
number of mortgages. Other contracts 
are now being negotiated. 

The consummaticn of this plan for 
conducting servicing operations 
through one agency is considered by 
the Rehabilitator to be an achievement 
of great significance to the bondhold- 
ers. It conserves for them the full 
protection of the tangible security un- 
derlying the bonds in which they have 
invested. Without such a servicing 
corporation, disintegration of common 
and unified control over these mort- 
gages and properties would have re- 
sulted. Efforts being made toward a 
reorganization of the mortgage bond 
situation, therefore, would have been 
affected adversely. 

The operations of the National Re- 
alty Management Company, Inc., 
should be conducted at considerably 
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Birmingham Fire and Penn General 
Licensed in Maryland 


BALTIMORE, July 3—Two companies 
were licensed by the State Insurance 
Commission last month to do business 
in Maryland. The companies are: 

The Birmingham Fire Insurance 
Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa., to write 
fire, motor vehicle, earthquake, inland 
navigation and transportation, tor- 
nado, windstorm, hail, sprinkler leak- 
age, riot, civil commotion, explosion 
and aircraft. ; 

The Penn General Casualty Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, Pa., to write 
casualty, liability, workman’s compen- 
sation, automobile, excluding taxicab 
insurance in Baltimore City. 


Heads Missouri Ins. Council 


St. Louis, Mo., June 20—Carl Law- 
ton of the Lawton-Byrne-Bruner In- 
surance Agency of St. Louis, Mo., was 
reelected president of the Missouri 
Insurance Council at the annual meet- 
ing of that organization held recently 
at Jefferson City, Mo. All other of- 
ficers have also been renamed, includ- 
ing Anthony A. Buford, general coun- 
sel and manager, who so successfully 
handled legislation affecting insurance 
during the recent session of the Mis- 
souri General Assembly. 








less expense than would be possible 
under other servicing methods. In ad- 
dition, this plan should avert loss of 
rental collections, interest, amortiza- 
tion payments, etc., which would de- 
crease the security available to bond- 
holders. 

Favorable comment upon the organ- 
ization of the servicing corporation is 
made by a group headed by Carl H. 
Berets, president of C. H. Berets & 
Company, New York City, in a letter 
to dealers interested in mortgage bonds 
guaranteed by the National Surety 
Company. The dealers were advised 
by that group that “the organization 
of this company removes the danger 
of decentralization of control over the 
servicing, with its great dangers of 
probable loss of collections during the 
period of change from a central organ- 
ization to many separate organizations, 
and of increased cost incident to the 
creation and setting up of new ma- 
chinery.” 


Great Lakes Casualty 
All Set For Writing 


Central West's Successor Has 
Capital of $300,000 and Sur- 
plus of $200,100 





LANSING, MIcH., July 3—Commis- 
sioner Charles E. Gauss signed the 
certificate of authority during the past 
week for the Great Lakes Casualty, 
Detroit, which takes over part of the 
business of the Central West Casualty 
now under a departmental custodian- 
ship. The license was signed as of 
June 27 and it provides for reinsur- 
ance of the specified Central West 
lines as of April 4, the date of cus- 
todianship. 

The actual issuance of license was 
somewhat delayed, following announce- 
ment of plans for the new carrier, due 
to various complications that arose re- 
quiring departmental attention. The 
company now, however, is ready to go 
ahead, utilizing as much as possible 
of the agency plant of the old Central 
West, from a portion of whose assets 
the new carrier was created. It has 
$300,000 capital and $200,100 paid-in 
surplus. Commissioner Gauss holds 
all but directors’ qualifying shares for 
the account of the Central West. The 
company carries on all Central West 
business with the exception of fidelity 
and surety, health and accident, Ca- 
nadian business, and all business can- 
celed by either party up to the time of 
authorization. The Central West’s 
remaining assets must take care of 
liability incurred before April 4. Arm- 
strong Crawford, former executive 
vice-president of the old company, 
heads the Great Lakes. 


Oakland Bay Bridge 


Members of the San Francisco-Oak- 
land Bay Bridge insurance committee 
recently visited Governor James Rolph, 
Jr., at the State Capitol in Sacramento 
to confer on the insurance problems of 
the structure. The committee is com- 
posed of delegates from the Insurance 
Brokers Exchange of San Francisco, 
East Bay Association of Insurance 
Agents and California Association of 
Insurance Agents. 
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Compensation Reform 
Uppermost at Meetings 


Talks delivered from two conven- 
ton platforms recently have renewed 
active interest in the questions of com- 
pensation reform along definite, per- 
haps even revolutionary, lines. We re- 
fer to the address of W. W. Greene, 
vice-president of the General Reinsur- 
ance Company, given at the annual 
meeting of the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety (and printed in full in recent 


issues of The Spectator) and the re- 
marks by W. Eugene Harrington, 
prominent member of the Natonal As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, heard 
at the meeting of the Georgia State 
Association. Although Mr. Greene’s 
paper was a comprehensive review of 
the whole compensation problem, its 
striking feature is to be found in his 
indorsement of the proposal that stock 
companies adopt a participating fea- 
ture. Mr. Harrington’s argument was 
chiefly centered about a plea for the 
man-hour basis of computing rates as 
a substitute for the present payroll 
basis. 


Recalling the "Retro- 
spective Rating" Plan 


Mr. Greene’s entertainment of the 
participating theory recalls the situ- 
ation that arose some time ago when 
the stock companies bravely came forth 
with a “retrospective rating” plan 
which embodied, essentially, the prin- 
ciple of a rate level which would as- 
sure an even break to the stock com- 
panies on any particular risk with the 
opportunity of making adjustments 
after the experience was recorded. 
Shortly afterward, however, the com- 
panies retreated from this position, 
presumably under the fire of criticism 
from individuals who held that the in- 
corporation of such an outstanding 
“mutual insurance” feature would in- 
jure the competitive power of the stock 
insurance companies generally. Mr. 
Greene, it should be noted, makes no 
bones about this phase of the matter, 
saying frankly that it may run coun- 
ter to classical capitalistic theory, but 
he points out that numerous American 
stock life insurance companies have 
been paying dividends to policyholders 
for many decades past with no apparent 
damage to their financial well-being or 
to their status as members of the life 
insurance group in good standing. An 
essential point which must not be lost 
sight of in this controversy is that 


workmen’s compensation insurance dif- 
fers from life, fire and many other 
forms of casualty protection in that 
its past experience affords no accurate 
for calculating future rates. 
Workmen’s compensation insurance re- 
acts much more violently to sudden and 
unforeseen economic changes than any 
other line in the entire insurance busi- 
ness with the possible exception of 
suretyship. 


basis 





One Company's Experience 
With "Man-Hour" Rating 


Mr. Harrington’s position seems to 
be more or less the official stand of the 
leading agents of the country. The 
man-hour basis for computing work- 
men’s compensation rates was previ- 
ously championed by the executive 
committee of the National Association 
of Casualty and Surety Agents. A re- 
porter for The Spectator once can- 
vassed several experts on the question 
and summarized the results of his in- 
terviews in this publication with the 
statement that “the chief practical dif- 
ficulty that serves to discredit this 
system, in the opinion of most observ- 
ers, is the unavailability, in the aver- 
age industry, of adequate time rec- 
ords.” This elicited several interest- 
ing comments, among them one from 
H. L. Carter, acting manager of the 
Builders & Manufacturers Mutual Cas- 
ualty Co. of Chicago, who wrote: 

“Our experience has been that we 
are always able to gather the infor- 
mation which is necessary from time 
records, but we have had considerable 
difficulty, at times, in obtaining the 
necessary informatiton from payroll 
records. The reason for this is per- 
fectly obvious, because many employ- 
ers are not paying the wage scales as 
provided by the unions. As to fluctu- 
ation in wages, when wages are re- 
duced, the premiums are not reduced 
under the man-hour basis and while it 
is true that the insurer will receive no 
benefit from rising wages, provided 
the promulgation of premiums under 
the hourly basis was adequate, the in- 
surer would not be entitled to higher 
premiums except insofar as the fac- 
tors of change in compensation law 
benefits and compensation payments 
become higher. When one considers 
the tremendous loss in workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance by the majority of 
carriers over the past decade, he is im- 
mediately impressed with the necessity 
of an immediate change. The cost of 
obtaining the experience necessary to 
promulgate rates on the hourly ex- 


posure plan would be infinitesimal com- 
pared to the underwriting losses which 
have been incurred because of insuffi- 
cient premiums. The experience that 
this company is having under this 
hourly rate plan is very satisfactory, 
and while we realize that we are a 
very smal] part of this compensation 
business we do believe, based on the 
knowledge we have gained in studying 
this idea, that we are the pioneers in 
an idea which is destined to be adopted 
universally.” 


Bonding Possibilities 
In Brewery Openings 


The brewery industry offers a fer- 
tile field for agents, according to Harry 
C. MecMechen, superintendent of the 
federal bond division. Commenting on 
this new field, Mr. McMechen said: 

“Many of our agents who have been 
on the alert for new business to boost 
their production have seized the op- 
portunity to write bonds now being 
filed to cover the manufacture of beer, 
and the results of their efforts thus far 
has been most gratifying. As of April 
7, 1933, the date on which the manu- 
facture and sale of real beer became 
legal again, there were approximately 
180 near-beer plants in operation, of 
which number our company was sure- 
ty on the bonds of one-third. During 
the first month following the effective 
date of the act permitting the manufac- 
ture and sale of beer the records of the 
bureau of industrial alcohol, Washing- 
ton, indicate 216 breweries were li- 
censed. Of thus number we have 
written one-quarter, and our premium 
income is double that on the cereal bev- 
erage or near-beer bonds, and the busi- 
ness of brewing has just started. 

“We have been informed that in the 
year 1917 there were 1217 breweries 
in operation in the United States. If 
that number will be reached within the 
coming year, and there is no reason 
to believe it impossible, as new brew- 
eries are being organized and are mak- 
ing applications for permits right 
along, it means there will be at least a 
thousand more brewery prospects. We 
confidently expect to increase our ratio 
of production to one-third, even though 
there are 67 surety companies operat- 
ting in the United States, acceptable 
to the United States Government, in 
whose favor the bonds are given. Prior 
to prohibition our experience on bonds 
of brewers was most excellent, and 
there is no reason why this business 
should not be equally as good now.” 
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Jurisdiction of Union 
Indemnity Funds in N. Y. 

Justice Ingraham of the New York 
Supreme Court has directed the Work- 
men’s Compensation Reinsurance Bu- 
reau of New York City to turn over 
to George S. Van Schaick, Superinten- 
dent of Insurance of the State of New 
York, as Conservator of the New York 
assets of the Union Indemnity Com- 
pany, the sum of $58,979 belonging to 
that company. The court had before it 
an application of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Reinsurance Bureau for an 
adjudication determining conflicting 
claims to the fund of the New York 
Conservator and of Clay W. Beckner 
and S. Sanford Levy, the Louisiana re- 
ceivers for the Union Indemnity Com- 
pany. The New York Superintendent 
as Conservator had also filed an appli- 
cation, brought on by an order to show 
cause, for an order directing that the 
fund he turned over to him. 

Counsel for the Superintendent of 
Insurance contended that the ultimate 
disposition of the assets was not before 
the court at the present time. It was 
argued on his behalf that a direction 
that the fund be paid over to the Louis- 
iana receivers at the present time 
would be prejudicial to New York 
claimants and would result in confu- 
sion, especially in connection with the 
payment of certain claims which are 
entitled to a preference by the laws 
of New York, such as those of clerical 
employees and compensation claimants, 
as well as New York administration 
expenses. It was declared by Coun- 
sel for the New York Superintendent 
that “to permit receivers in other states 
or any other individuals in such states, 
to compel people in New York State 
holding assets of the company to turn 
over in each case all or a portion of 
the assets so held, would lead to con- 
fusion, uncertainty, waste of assets and 
division of responsibility, which would 
react to the disadvantage of all inter- 
ested parties.” 

Counsel for Superintendent Van 
Schaick also argued that “in order that 
there may be an orderly conservation 
proceeding, it is essential that the as- 
sets within a particular state be as- 
sembled under one central head. The 
Legislature has designated the Super- 
intendent of Insurance as the person 
who is to collect all the assets within 
this State of a foreign insurance com- 
pany, any distribution of which is to 
be subject to the order of the court. 
All the assets within the State of New 
York should first be assembled on one 
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central within the State, and 
when the assets are so assembled, the 
court will direct what disposition is to 


be made of any funds held.” 


place 


so 


Are Auto Collision | 
Rates Too High? | 


A casualty manager in Montreal in- 
terviewed by a reporter for Canadian 
Insurance on collision insurance says 
that the public’s enthusiasm for col- 
lision coverage is curbed because they 
consider the premiums are too high. 
This manager thinks that it might pos- 
sibly pay the companies in the end to 
lower the premiums on this coverage 
and secure a greater volume of busi- 
ness. “Figures speak for themselves,” 
he says. “Take for instance the 1932 
model Nash car on which the premium 
for full coverage is $125, $25 deducti- 
ble is $74, $50 deductible is $42 and 
$100 deductible is $25. I believe that 
the premiums especially for full cov- 
erage are too high. That is the rea- 
son it is difficult to sell collision and 
why, perhaps, when the form is being 
filled for the various automobile cover- 
ages when the agent comes to the col- 
lision feature if the prospect says “No,” 
he does not use many sales arguments. 
Personally, I believe that the agent 
should endeavor to place more collision 
insurance even at existing premium 
rates. Of the five leading coverages— 
fire, theft, collision, public liability and 
property damage—fewer automobile 
owners carry collision coverage than 
any one of the other forms. The atti- 
tude of the car owner, especially if the 
car is not a new one, is that he is a 
careful driver and that he can take 
care of the smaller losses occasioned 
by collision. A good argument to use 
with this type, which is in the majority 
and met every day by the agent who 
specializes on automobile insurance, is 
that every possible contingency should 
be taken care of. It is a strange thing 
that a large proportion of losses paid 
by the insurance companies are paid as 
a result of accidents caused by careful 
drivers. As a matter of fact, the care- 
ful driver needs the collision coverage 
as much if not more than the careless 
driver. The careful driver I look upon 
as the best prospect for collision insur- 
ance.” 








" ‘ : 
Of 217 candidates for insurance | 


brokers’ licenses, who took the examina- | 
tion conducted by the New York State | 
Insurance Department in New York | 
recently, 98 qualified. 


| in a publication. 


The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JOHNSTON 


HE relation 

and materials cannot be overstressed 
in any occupation. As a rule the two 
go hand in hand. Naturally, the qual- 
ity of the materials is of first impor- 
tance. Excellence in anything inspires 
admiration and pride, and excellence in 
materials should inspire a 
method of presentation. It is so with 
craftsmanship. The tailor who 
works with fine cloth is more pains- 
taking in his art. The shoemaker work- 
ing with high grade leather exerts his 
utmost skill that the finished product 
may have the smartness and utility 
in keeping with its basic worthiness. 


between workmanship 


superior 


most 


* * a7 


N journalism the same spirit prevails. 

A publication which endeavors to 
maintain a high standard of excellence, 
first must obtain good materials. Its 
contributors are selected with care. It 
demands of them materials which will 
be of the highest value to suit the needs 
of its readers. The duty of a publica- 
tion is the same as that of any craft. 
It must deliver a product which will 
be of service and give satisfaction to 
the utmost degree. An attractive lay- 
out and flawless typography must be 
achieved in presentation. Careless 
workmanship must not be allowed to 
mar the effectiveness of good materials. 


& & © 


HE work of the insurance under- 

writer is that of the craftsman. He 
is furnished with the best of materials 
by his company and by the various in- 
stitutions of insurance. His product 
is one that will give service, but it is 
a raw product because it is intangible. 
His own method of presentation must 
make it a finished product which will 
give satisfaction to its owner. His 
workmanship must be directed not only 
toward selling his product, but also to- 
ward making it so attractive in the eyes 
of its prospective owner that, once sold, 
it will be a thing of joy forever. The 
client must be impressed by the worthi- 
ness of what he is to buy. Flaws in 
the technique of presentation will de- 
tract as much from its effectiveness 
as would careless typographical errors 
Even if the sale is 
not made immediately, an excellent 
presentation will not be wasted. It will 
implant ideas that ultimately must bear 
fruit if the product has been made 
truly attractive. 
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Commissioner Riley After 
Unlicensed Carriers in Miss. 


100 Organizations Writing Business in 
the State Without Licenses; Fire, 
Life and Casualty Offended 


Mississippians are spending thous- 
ands of dollars yearly with unlicensed, 
unqualified and so-called “protective, 
non-profit” organizations for insur- 
ance benefits not given, according to 
George D. Riley, State Insurance Com- 
missioner, in an address before the 
monthly meeting of the Mississippi 
Association of Life Underwriters, 
Jackson, Miss., last week. 

“The principal offenders and _ vio- 
lators are concerns that style them- 
selves as mutual aid societies or be- 
nevolent associations or service asso- 
ciations. They profess to be non-profit 
rganizations, and issue ‘membership 
certificates’ or policies purporting to 
afford ‘protection’ against fire, wind- 
storm, sickness and accident. Some 
offer life insurance, some burial ser- 
vices, and one even offers legal advice. 
Several of these concerns have secured 
charters from the office of the Secre- 
tary of State, but this does not qualify 
it to do business in Mississippi until it 
has been licensed by the State Insur 
ance Department.” 

Mr. Riley cited that more than 100 
rganizations not licensed in Missis- 
sippi were doing business within the 
State. With the Insurance Department 
getting only 1% per cent of the in- 
surance taxes paid in, he did not have 
the funds with which to enforce the 
law on unlicensed agents of these com- 
panies. He has sent notices to all 
county officers urging them to enforce 
the law in their counties. 








R. E. O'Malley Named 
Missouri Commissioner 
(Concluded from page 28) 

with his new duties and to get the in- 
side of some of the bigger problems 
confronting the department at the pres- 
ent time. For instance, he sat in on the 
hearing of a tri-state board that re- 
cently approved plans for the merger 
of the American National Insurance 
Company and the Central States Life 
Insurance Company of St. Louis. He 
has also attended some of the sessions 
of the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissions. 

Superintendent O’Malley enters his 
new office with an open mind and no 
preconceived ideas. 


National Bureau 
Tells Its Story 


Under the title, “What the Bureau 
Is Doing for You,” the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers has begun the distribution of 
an 8-page folder to 100,000 casualty 
insurance agents of the country rep- 
resenting its member companies. The 
folder, which was prepared by the 
publicity department under the super- 
vision of the publicity governing com- 
mittee, describes the work of the or- 
ganization. It tells how it is consti- 
tuted; it lists the duties of the rating 
departments; it sums up the work 
against claim frauds, and outlines the 
accident prevention program of the 
conservation department. It is de- 
signed to inform the agent in what 
way the work of the bureau is devel- 
oped for his benefit. The folder, in 
two colors, is illustrated, and bears on 
the back page a list of the member 
companies. 


Dr. Stack Puts 
In a Busy Year 


Dr. Herbert J. Stack, safety super- 
visor of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters, deliv- 
ered 129 safety talks in as many New 
Jersey schools during the academic 
year just closed. Besides his extensive 
work in public and parochial schools 
in New Jersey, Doctor Stack also ad- 
dressed college, Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation, American Legion, and com- 
munity meetings during the winter 
months. During the year he also ad- 
dressed 10,000 children in Hartford, 
Conn., and devised a year’s safety pro- 
gram for the schools in that city in 
cooperation with the safety committee 
of the Hartford Chamber of Commerce. 
Besides his job as safety supervisor of 
the National Bureau, Doctor Stack 
holds a similar position in the New 
York City publie schools and is a lec- 
turer in Columbia and Rutgers Uni- 
versities. 





Tribute to the Late Y. E. Allison 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 28.—Tribute 
was paid to the late Young E. Allison, 
late editor of the Insurance Field, 
Louisville; writer, author, newspaper 
editor, etc., by the Henderson County 
Historical Society, at Henderson, Ky., 
on June 24, as a distinguished native 
son, in surroundings connected with his 
early life. 


Michigan Court Holds 
State Deposits Not Prefered 


Expect Suits Totaling $4,000,000 Will 
Be Instituted Against Surety Com- 
panies on Strength of Decision 





LANSING, MicH., July 3—Suits 
against surety companies _ totaling 
some $4,000,000 are expected to result 
from decision of the Michigan Supreme 
Court during the past week that the 
State is not entitled to preference as 
a depositor in a closed bank purely on 
the basis of State sovereignty. 

The attorney general argued, in a 
test action brought on the basis of an 
impounded deposit with the Equitable 
Trust Company, Detroit, that the old 
common law principle of “crown sov- 
ereignty” still held despite statutory 
enactments providing for depository 
bond safeguards for State funds. The 
high court finds this view unjust and 
fallacious in the ruling opinion writ- 
ten by Justice Louis H. Fead. 

“The resurrection of the sovereign 
prerogative or preference at this time,” 
states the opinion, “after almost a cen- 
tury of coma, from which it had been 
aroused only once before and then to 
encounter the disfavor of the executive 
law officer and the court, could not be 
otherwise than unfair to people of the 
State who, for 46 years, have been de- 
positing money in a justified belief 
that, in case of the insolvency of a 
bank the distribution of assets would 
be made in accordance with the writ- 
ten law enacted by them and reenacted 
by their representatives.” 

With the release of funds on a pref- 
erential basis now rendered impossible, 
the State is expected to bring suit 
against sureties who signed deposi- 
tory bonds for State monies. The State 
recently won such an action contested 
by nine carriers, only one of which was 
released from liability by the Supreme 
Court. This suit, however, was based 
on a bank closing prior to the bank 
holiday out of which most of the 
claimed liability now arises. Due to 
the questionable legality of the Gov- 
ernor’s moratorium order, it is antici- 
pated that the sureties will fight the 
promised suits. 





The E. S. Olson Insurance Agency 
of West Duluth, Minn., has received 
a general agency appointment from 
the Standard Surety & Casualty Com- 
pany of New York. This agency was 
established in 1920 and has enjoyed 
a substantial growth. 
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3 PROTECTION 1844 
’ 7 « 
: PROTECTION 1933! ! 
3 1 “BACK TO FUNDAMENTALS” is the tendency among life insurance 
4 leaders today. 
3 (7 BUT protection in 1844 when the STATE MUTUAL was first or- 
ganized and protection in 1933 are two widely separated points of 
view. 
7 THE FAMILY INCOME CONTRACT is the greatest contribution 
of the present generation to the future welfare and happiness of 
women and children. it provides twice the protection at a price 
the family man can afford to pay. 
7 Our folder “HER DADDY CARED” tells the story of this modern 


contract in language your prospect will understand. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
Assurance Company 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorvorated 1844 
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An Exceptional Opportunity 


For Texas Agents 


Low Cost 
Non-Medical 
Child Forms 


Modern Policies 


Direct Agency Contracts 
High Commissions 

Very Liberal Renewals 
Splendid Territory 


Pioneer Legal Reserve Company of the Southwest 


Texas Life Insurance Company 


Write today. Wm. D. Mayfield, V-Pres. Waco, Texas 


| 


| 
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A Strong, Permanent, Conservative Old Line Company 


Hias Vaiuable Territory Open in 
MICHIGAN VIRGINIA NORTH CAROLINA 
OHLO KENTUCKY SOUTH CAROLINA 
WEST VIRGINIA TENNESSEE GEORGIA 
CONTRACT—Liberal Commissions, Bonus, and 
Long Term Renewals. 
\ MONE Y-MAKING OPPORTUNITY! 


George Washington Life Insurance Company 


Home Office 


CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 








Eureka Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Incorporated 1882 


A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS 
of POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY. 


Josh N. Warfield, Jr., Pres. 
A. W. Mears, Sec’y 


J. Barry Mahool, Vice-Pres. 
A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 








“A Life Insurance Company” 


having a Special Proposition to submit to a 
selected limited number of people in the States 
of Maryland and Virginia desires to secure the 
services of two high-class Life Insurance Sales- 
men. 


Address: Confidential care THE SPECTATOR 




















FOR FOLDER 


SHOWING ELABORATE DISPLAY, 








Triple Indemnity Life Insurance 
with 
WEEKLY ACCIDENT DISABILITY 
in 
ONE CONTRACT FOR ONE PREMIUM 


General Agency Contracts available at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Columbus, Ohio; Toledo, 
Ohio; Erie, Penna.; Harrisburg, Penna.; 
and Detroit, Mich. 


Inquire 
UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
United Life Building, Concord, New Hampshire 














OPPORTUNITY! — 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts 
THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Denver, Colorado 


























OC Fire AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Lid. 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL, BUILDING -4TY & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 














FOURTH EDITION 
Fire Insurance Inspection and 


Underwriting 
By Dominge and Lincoln 
PRICES: PER COPY (REGULAR EDITION) $6.50 


Edition de luxe, real flexible leather, gilt edges, thumb 
indexed, $7.50 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


56th & Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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| ACTUARIES 











| Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
I DWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


| FACKLER and BREIBY 


| 


Consulting Actuaries 


Nudits Caleulations Consultants 











Valuations 


NEW YORK 


Examinations 


“h West 40TH STRERI 





MILES M. DAWSON & SON 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 

K0—Sth Ave.—at 42nd Street 


NEW YORK 





WOODWARD, FONDILLER, 
RYAN & SHARP 
Consulting Actuaries 


90 John St. New York 





DONALD F. CAMPBELL 


Consulting Actuary 


160 Ne. LA SALLE ST. 
Telephone State 1213 


CHICAGO 











JAMES H. WASHBURN, PF.A.ILA. 
Consulting Actuary 
LIFE INSURANCE —Ordinary, ltntermedi- 
ate, Group, Industrial and Special Classe» 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
Hapert Adviee on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Trepical Business 
2004 WEST END AVF. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 





J. Charles Seitz, F. A. 1. A. 


Consulting Actuary 
Auther ‘A System and Accounting for a Life 
Insurance Company’ 
Attention to 
Legal Reserve, Fraternal and Assessment 
Business— Pensions 


228 North La Salle Street, Chicace, 
Phone Franklin 6559 





Haight, Davis & Haight, Ine.|f 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 








ACTUARIES 











GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 








JNO. A. COPELAND 


Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





ERSTON L. MARSHALL 


Consulting Actuary 
555 Seventh Street 
Des Moines, lowa 
10th Floor LaFayette Life Bldg. 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 





T. J. MeCOMB 


Consulting Actuary 


Ceoleord Bldg. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 





FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associates 
Fred EK. Swartz, C. P. A. 
E. P. Higgins 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 





ALEXANDER C,. GOOD 





| Consulting Actuary 


615 Central Trust Bldg., 
; JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 
and 800 Security Bidg., Kansas City. Mo. 





L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 
128 North Wells Street 
CHICAGO 











INSPECTIONS 








INSPECTIONS 














J. H. O ROURKE, Jr. 


UNDER COVER AND STRAIGHT 
CLAIM INVESTIGATIONS 


PHONES j 
GERMANTOWN, 5103) 
PHILADELPHIA, PA} 


LOMBARD 1674 


DREXEL BLDG 

















24 to 72 Hour Service Anywhere in 
Indiana. Investigations and Adjustments 
of Multiple Lives of Insurance Claims. 
FEDERATED 
INSURANCE ADJUSTERS 





Suite 604 Majestic Building 
Phone: Lincoln 3202 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA | 


























A Short History of 
the Annuity 


(Concluded from puge 7?) 
cent; and remained at this latter rat« 
until 1651. In 1651 the Rump Parlia- 
ment reduced the legal rate of interest 
from & to 6 per cent. This was legiti- 
matized in 1660; and it remained at 
that rate until 1714. 

It seems doubtful whether any tables 
for valuing Annuities existed before 
the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. About 1620, William Webster 
published his tables of simple interest 
and also “Tables of Compound Interest, 
with true Valuations of Annuities, 
Leases, Fines, and Reversions,” 2nd 
edition 1629. 

In 1711 Edward Hutton’s “Index of 
Interest” made its appearance. His 
book created a great sensation and 
stimulated tremendous interest in An- 
nuities. 

In the seventeenth century, Pascal, 
Fermat, and Huygens laid the founda- 
tion of the mathematical theory of 
probabilities, which even in its first 
crude stages was of great service in 
the investigation of life contingencies; 
and about the same time John Wallis, 
an Englishman, published a treatise on 
Algebra, which also had to play an im- 
portant part in the practical develop- 
ment of the last named science. Huy- 
gen’s tract, which appeared in 1658, 
was the first systematic treatise on the 
Doctrine of Chances which has _ been 
published: the doctrine of chances 
taught us how to estimate life contin- 
gencies: the science of life contingen- 
cies enabled us to measure the value 
of life Annuities. 

Then appeared on the horizon the 
great genius and mathematician, Abra- 
ham DeMoivre, who introduced the first 
scientific formulae on the subject of life 
insurance and Annuities in general. 
DeMoivre was born in Vitrey, Cham- 
pagne, France. As a young man he 
left France for England on account of 
religious persecution, in 1688. His first 
work (1711), “De Mesura Sortis,” dealt 
with the theory of probability. 

It was very fashionable in those days, 
even for the most prominent mathema- 
ticians, to delve into the question of 
chances and gambling. In fact De- 
Moivre used to hold consultations with 
many gamblers in various London 
coffee houses. In 1718 he published the 
celebrated treatise, “The Doctrine of 
Chances.” Then in 1724 his most fa- 
mous book, “Annuities on Lives,” ap- 
peared. Four editions were issued. The 
British mathematician, Thomas Simp- 
son, published his “Doctrine of Annui- 
ties and Reversions” in 1742. 

[The Second and Concluding Part of This 


Irticle Will Appear in The Spectator for 
July 20). 
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